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Biography, perhaps, owes its origin to mtfril; 
md to gratitude. It 19 probable, that in the infancy of 
society, the affefctionate remembrance of a series of 
benevolent or heroic actions first gave birth to a wiA 
to perpetuate the events which distinguished the liroi 
of the philanthropist or the warrior; and as scienca 
advanced, it suggested the idea of preserving their fame, 
not hy a perishable monument of stone, but by record- 
ing them in history. 

Friendship hetice derived consol(ition from the cott« 
'viction, that the glories of a splendid career would not 
terminate with the existence of him who had deserved 
.well of bis fellow-creatures ; and national pride soon 
ideiighted to cherish thr)se records which embalmed tho- 
memery of the departed hero. The rays, which ema- 
nated from the tomb of genius, were thus, as it were, 
received upon the page of the historian, and reflected' 
to posterity. 

Hie biography of those who had dazzled the eyes of 
•their cotemporaries with their atchievements, or amelio- 
rated the condition of their fellow-citizens by their 
- genius and worth, was found by experience to be of 
great utility to the rising generation. There were to 
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be seen the models of greatness^ which the anxious 
parent could with ease point out to the emulation of 
tiis aspiring son ; and \ihen precept failed in producing 
the wished-for effect^ example often succeeded. 

Immortality and merit were thus in%ome sort united 
by the labours of the historian; while the worthless 
Mere consigned to the uuinterrupted obscurity of the 
grave. 

Time, however, manifested the propriety of pre- 
serving the remembrance of the bad, equally with that 
of the good ; as the former, it was conceived, though 
widely different from the latter, might be made subser- 
vient to the same end. 

This idea, experience has proved to be correct ; for, 
the warnings furnished by the story of the one, have 
been found powerful auxiliaries to the example set by 
the other. 

Thef actions of the good appear the more admirable, 
5ivhen contrasted with those of the bad ; and instead of 
their difference being marked by fame, or by oblivion, 
the choice left to mankind lies only between EuLO- 
£(iUM and Execration. 

. Taking for granted the truth of these premises, the 
'Writer now presents to the public, the Life of a man, 
whose existence, through the long period of eighty- six 
years, was unmarked by one good action ; thus laying 
before the world a picture of selfishness and grovelling 
vice, in the hope that its deformity will excite the 
.proper degree of abhorrence y which avarice, hypocrisy, 
Jow cunning, and meanness, going hand in hand, and 
uniting in one person, so justly call for. 

To ascertain the birth-place of such as have signa- 
' lizcd themselves in the world by their military glory, or 
xvho have benefited mankiud by their researches, their 
genius, or their public spirit, has been always considered 
an important duty (if the biographer; nations have con- 
tended for the honour of having given birth to Homer ; 
but, it is presumed, that were the place of nativity of 
ibe persounge vtho is the subject of these Memoirs 



enveloped in obscurity, tlie contention for die honour 
of possessing the birth-place of such a man u Mr. 
Thomas Cooke, would not be very great. 

It does not even now Qp^iear to be exactly settled, 
i\hat place had the honour of giving birth to thiv 
extraordinary man ; for, while some fix the place oftjis 
nativity at St. Guise or St. Duist; (for there is a dispute 
libout the orthography of this word) a small village iieaf 
Norwich, others, who were well acquainted with tl .. 
traditionary history of his life, as related by himself, 
say that he was born at Cleuer, near Windsor. 

In fact, it is little matter where he was bom. 

According to his own report, being of the age of 
eighty-six when he died in 1811, the year of his nativitj 
must have been somewhere about 17^o or 17^i6. 

According to the best reports we have been able to 
collect, bis father was an itinerant fidler, who used to 
pick up his shillings, sixpences, and even halfpence, at 
country fairs and wakes, and in alehouses, and wedding 
hops among the peasantry ; after whose death, young 
Cooke being left destitute, was taken under protection 
by an aged grandmother, who brought him up until he 
was able to shift for himself. 

The litde education which he did receive, and which 
he considerably improved as he advanced in lifi^, lie 
acquired by his own industry, and at his own expence ; 
we learn from the history of the early |Kriods of his 
fife, taken from his own narration, that he was, when a 
very young boy, sent by his parents, to earn his own 
bread ; and that he v/as employed in a manufactory 
which gave occupation to a great many other boys^ 
who, according to their work, were paid a certain 
stipend, out of which they were to find their own sub- 
sistence. 

It was the custom with these boys to club a certain 
sum from their weekly earnings, for the purpose of 
establishing a mess, whereby they could maintain them- 
selves at :i smaller expence, than if each individual were 
to^ov:(.l<; Wis own meals separately. 



• Yourtg Cooke, however, was of.a dlfferelit opinion; 
t6 use nis bwri words, he ^^ understood trap" better than 
to spend his inon^ so extravagantly. A penny loaf 
Betved him through the day, ^'and of a halfpennyworth 
of apples he would make the liiost ; \^hen the re^ of 
the boys therefore would go to 4heii' dinner^ he woald 
acparate himself from them, and, retiring to the side of 
a brook, make his breakfast aiid dinner at one meal^ 
upon' the half of his penny loaf and one of his apples^ 
^d finish his repast by a draught of water frdm the 
running stream, taken up in ttie brim of his bat^ which 
served him as a cfup to drink out of. 

Thus in his very tir^t errlrance into life were the first 
clawnings manifested of that parsimoiiy, vf hich through 
every stage of it he so anxiously cultivated ; and AVeriB* 
Kis savings, in his moie advanced p'eriods, apptied to 
iiuch good purposes as those Nvliuh we now i*ec6rd> 
j^ociety perhaps might have reaped some advantage; 
0x\d he had it in his pow er to have prevented its b^ihg 
c)n reco/d, that he '^ lived UiiBeloved, and died uiila- 
mentcd." For, the nioney which he saved by hiji fru- 
gality in the arrangement of iiis table, be eiilploy6d m 
paying one of tlie head boys of a small schodl, who 
acted as usher to a village schoolnl aster, to in^trtict 
him, at leisure hours, in reading, viriting^ and the first 
rules of arithmetic. 

About the time of his emerging from his boyhood, 
he had the good fortune to be received id to the employ 
of a Mr. Postle, a gentleman of good fcharacter, resi- 
dent in or near Norwich, Avho^, in addition to the busi- 
ness of a dry-salter, carried/ on an extensive paper 
ihanufactory. In this 'gentleman** servite he worked 
some time as a common porter. His activity and his 
habits of industry and sobriety attracted the notice of 
his employer, who, in process of time^ raised his situa-*^ 
tion and his wages, atid with Mr. Postle he worked 
some time as a journeyman paper- maker. 

Mr. Postle was not one of those, who^ in a hurry to 
amass an ample fortune^ made use of fraudulent means 



Co obtain it : lie was. a mnn who was desirous of" ren- 
dering unto Caesur the things that are Cs^ar's/' — and, 
as he did not cheat tiie revenue ^ he sold his \ffunU at 
such a fair price as he could afford ; but tliis Jiis Intt^ 
gritj was the means of bis being undersold in the nrjrk(*t 
by those, who, not so scrupulous as himself were 
enabled^ by defraud ini; the excise, to sell ihcir *.'(><;; Is at 
a lower price^ while they had a better profit on tiicni. 

Anecdotes of the frauds committed^ the seizires 
made, and the pienaUies incurred, were frequently the 
tkpDie of conversation aqiong tlie excisi'mon whosu^ 
duty it was to visit tlte concern in tlieir official ciipaci- 
ties: t» these histories young Cooke gave an attentive 
ear: his active and inquisitive mind, ever directed to {ha 
*' main chance," was cv)nstantly on the watch, how to 
turn every occurrence to his own advantage. 

Collecting from his observations, that the revenue. 
ofiicers had much in their power^ and tiiat seizures and 
informations sometimes produced large sums to indivi- 
duals, he conceived the idea of becoming exciseman ; 
b^ communicated his wishes to his employer^ who, he 
knew, would liaveno objection to promote his interest ; 
to him he said — ^* S:r, you have it in your power to 
make me a gentleman at once ; I want to be an excise- 
man^ and if 1 can onct$ *rct into the excise^ I warrant I 
8r.K>n make my fortune ; ) ou^ Sir, liave interest with die 
city members and men in power; the obscurity of a 
country life ill suits my disposition, and I have au 
ardent wi^h to employ my talents in a field wh|;re I can 
display them to greater advantage : I want to visit the 
metropolis; give pie your assistance in this business, 
and I will try my luck." 

Mr. Postle readily complied with his request, and 
by his interest Cooke was appointed to a district in the 
Neighbourhood of l/mdon; and haviu;^ coijnmunicated 
to his parents and relations hi^ wishjes and intentions, 
obtained their concurrence to his departure. I^ot 
haying .^loney hpwev^ to pay his pas3,age up to town 
if) ^ s)^e^ 9ad th^ distance being tpo% for a journey 
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lited in. He was appoimcd to inspect the excisablcr 
concerns of a large paper-mill aud manufactory at Tot* 
tenham ; h«re he fouud himself at home^ beiug already 
ivell versed io some parts of the trade, from the insight tc 
it which he acquir;cd, while in the service of Mr. Postle* 
He was apprized too, that there were secrets in the tradc/ 
which he had not yet iearnt; but which^ having learned/ 
he was determined to proiit by. 

During the time he was otiicially employed in this- 
concern, the master of the paper-mills and maiuifactory, 
died. The widow, by th<^ advice of her friends, de« 
termined to carry on the business with the assistance of 
the foremaiK 

Cooke, whose knowledge aud insight into every part 
of the business, and the regularity with which he ren« 
dered his accounts to the board of excise, induced tha 
commissioners to continue him in the same employ, 
Mras not an inattentive spectator of sundry infractions 
of the excise laws, which, ^either from inadvertance op 
design, were daily committed in the manufactory of 
paper, and of these he took a regular and most minute 
account. 

When he bad sufficiently informed himself of the 
Talue of the concern, the amount of the whole of the 
widow's property, and had calculated to liow manjp 
thousand pounds the penalties incurred by frauds on the 
revenue would amount, he let not slip this golden 
opportunity of making his fortune by one grand eflbrtr 
At a season favourable to his purpose, he took occasion 
to inform the widow, that in the carrying on of the 
business, from the time of the death of her husband, 
frauds had been committed against the excise lawSj 
from day to day, the penalties on which^ if levied, 
would amount to more than double the value of all her 
possessions ; that as yet no one but himself had any 
cognizance of them ; but, that, if once known to any 
other person in office, she had nothing to look forward 
to, but beggary and the Kings' Bench. She was 
perhaps to well acquainted with the truth, of what 
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hr 94vAiice!il| to dcHibt miy port of his statement In 
Ibu tiying gituatiooi she naturally asked h'jn, wfaat she 
«hmUxlo>.anid begged him to staud her fiiei dL Madam » 
said h^, you have no ahesnative but by marrying me ! 
How the loc^ took this proposition^ made so sudilenly^ 
^mt wmi probably^ so unexpectedly^ we are not in-r 
formed; but we may suppose, that after due considernr 
tion, she thought it the best way to make a virtue of 
necessity; and when it is considered^ thi»t Cooke was a 
inaa who had a great deal to say for himself^ and was^ 
besidas, a man of comely countenance and good figure^ 
•bej aeeing how much she was in his power, took no 
long time to deliberate between beggary and a hand^ 
some husband. She accordingly gave him as favourable 
an answer as he could wish; but as she suggested the 
ananrying of Cooke so recently after the death of her 
first husband woidd be indecorous^ Cooke^ after taking 
•are Ui secure her consent and promise as fast as wax 
and parchment. could make them, agreed to a few week* 
delay ; and during this interval they carried on a pretty 
lort df courtship in private, at those hours when the 
rest of the family were gone to bed. 

Cooke, on his man iage with this lady, became, of 
course^ possessed of all her property, which was very 
Ifirge ; and among the rcst^ of the mills at Tf^ttenham^ 
vliich were on lease to her former husband. On the 
expiration of the lease, he applied to the proprietor^ 
(who it is believed was Alderman Townsliend) for a 
renewal of the lease, hut the alderman hnving previously 
been in treaty with another person, a Mr. Edwaid 
Wybiu'd, tlie premises were let to that gentleman, sorely 
to the disuppointmcnt of Mr. Cooke, who expicssed 
much indij^nution at the preference given. 

About this time, an advantageous offer fell in his 
ws<y, ol a large sugar concern in Puddle- dock ; tiii:^ 
Mas a business lliat he tlioi.ght he knew something of 
and^sould very well manage; lie accordingly closed with 
t}je offer, took the c^mcern, and entered on tlie bustiiesa 
*of sugar making in the full hope gf amassing hia thou« 
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Baods^ and adding rapidly tfi hia already yefy la^e for* 
tuiie« Finding himself novv master of tb^ aiigar-nou9CU 
his avarice, increaaec^ wilb bis income; 

XiCfi a ciMtQiiier or friend, to whorq |ie had beep 
obIig#di stioidd drop in at his dinner hour, he kept 
BO table, but always diue4, (if it can b^ called dining) 
away from his own house. 

He had heard that the ancestor of a certaip northeru 
^vl, no less femark^^ile for parsitnoqy thai^ himself 
used to boar^ hiipself at an e^pepce npt much exceeding 
- a sfailliug a ^eel^. 'f^Ws man pf rank and opulepce waj^ 
in the habit of taking his walk about on<? o clock in th^ 
day, to an obscure part of the uietropoiia, were ho 
thought he was not known ; and, having first provided 
hJmsilf with an halfpenny rol], (the halfpenny, rolls of 
those tipie# \vere abo^t double the size of the penny 
fpll of the present day) he wpuld descend into one of 
those cellars, then known hy the appellation oT '^ Por» 
ridge Island,'^ call for a porrinjpier of the usual fare of 
the place, meat and broth, the charge for which wa^ 
(kree hulfpince. The brothi into which ho woul^ 
f:rumbt'e ih^ soft part of his roU scooped out clean^ 
aervf^ him for that day's dinner ; the meat be alwayt 
took out of the porringer, and iilling with it the insido 
boUow space left in hi3 roli^ he carefully wrapped the 
lybole in his ppcket handkerchief, and putting it in his 
pocket, this frugal viaticum served him for his next 
day*3 dinner, — the next pump, as with Mr. Clooke» 
«upplyh)g tl^e cheap beverage to these sumpiuou$ 
wealf. 

On this model Mr. Ck>oke formed himself, and often 
took pleasure in boasting how he used to disappoint 
friejads apd customers, who would occasionally come to 
take pQt'tt^cIc wjth him. But with all his parsimony> 
Cooke, to his great astonishinent, found that instead of 
waking iaoney by his sugar-hou^^ be had lost at the 
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end pf a iwelvc-montfa^ five hundred poundii. That 
there are '* secrets ifi all trades," he very \\e\\ knew,, 
but being only in the capacity of a porter before he 
undertook the management of the concern^ lie wa 
satisfied that there were arcana in the trade, — certain 
mysteries with which he was unacqua'uitcd, and of 
which it M'as absolutely necessary' he should obtain a 
knowledge. To discover what these secrets were, his 
Ignorance of which, was the cause of his losing such a 
sum of money, was a matter of no small importanre> 
but how to accomplish this, was the question. He 
invited several sugar-bakers to dine with him^ and, after 
pl}ingtbem with plenty of wine and other liquors, he, 
to use his own phrase, sucked ike brains of some of the 
younger and more unguarded of the trade, by asking 
them, when in a state of intoxication, a number of 
questions suited to his designs, the answers td 
which he readily obtained ; and thus he made himself 
JDaster of as many of their secr&ts as answered his 
purpose to be acquainted wiih. His wife, ignorant of 
his intentions, and astonished at his being so unusually 
generous, expressed her apprehensions about the cxpence 
of the wine; *' Do not,' said he, *' trouble yourself 
about the ex pence of the wine, I warrant I will suck as 
much of the brains of some of the foob that arc coming 
to eat my victuals and drink my liquors, as will pay me 
for my wine, were it even claret or champagne." 

But in hift general way of keeping a table, it was far 
otherwise. A pin* of beer was the largest quantity 
he ever brought into his house^ and to this he had a 
lock-cock, llie key of which ho kept. Thi< was for tlie 
indulgence of his wife, and because he found by expc« 
licnce that his servants would not drink water ; for as 
for himself^ water was his only beverage, at least, the 
only beverage he would afford to treat himself to, unlcbd 
at the expence of others ; but if his inclination ever led 
Um to be desirous of a glass of good wine, he would 

^ A smaU cuk costMiing fouT gsdlQia vi4 4 Ualf. 
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always find his way to the house of some of his trades* 
men to whom he knew he was an important customer^ 
taking care to make himself well acquainted with the 
usual family hour for dinner. 

But it was not merely those that he had dealings 
with in the way of trade^ that he would spunge on for , 
a dinner. The meanness of his disposition, and the 
turpitude and cruelty of his mind, which were not to 
be exceeded by any thing but. his inordinate love of 
money,, carried him still farther, and spurred him on to . 
find out new objects \^ lureon to practice his deceptions, 
and gratify his malevolence at the expence of those oti 
whose good offices he in a manner subsisted. For, not 
keeping a table at home, (as lias been before observed) 
he gained the greater part of bis- daily food> by making 
vbits to those on whom he had the art to impose ; whose 
hopes he raised by making promises which it was never 
his intention to fultil ; and his greatest delight, next to 
the amasshig of money, was liis contemplation of the 
disappointments ail would suii'er, who contributed to 
his gratification and the supplying of his table, by 
presents which his entertainers would send him with 
unsparing hand^ in the reasonable expectation of being 

ieniembered in his will; — reasonable, because his owti. 
olemn assurances led them to hope and expect that be 
meant to keep his word. 

It was his practice, when heliad marked out any one 
fi>r his prey, tv* find his way by some means or other 
into the house, by pretending to fall down in the istreet 
in a fit, or ask permis!»ion to enter the house and sit 
down, in order to prevent ils coming on. No humane 
person could well refuse admission to a man in apparent' 
distress, of respectable appearance^ whose well pow- 
dered wig and long r»»fHes, inJuceci a belief that he was 
some decayed citizen who. had seen better davs. For 
assistance offered, or given, he always expressed his 
gratitude in a strong energetic maimer,' peculiar to 
himself. He would ask for a glass of water, bnt ir 
wine wag offered '^ no. he iirver di-ank any thing but 
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fcatcr^ His kind host presses the wine on liini, vrbidi 
for Kome time lie resists ; at last, seemiiigly overcome 
by the cordiality of the invitation, he consents; 
the wine, he exclaims, " God bless my aool, sir, this 
very excellent wine indeed ! Pray, tar, who is yoor 
merchaat f For indeed, sir, to tell yo» a truth, it was the 
difficulty of getting good wine, that caused me to leave 
it off entirely, and 4ake to drinking water.* '^ Gome^ 
sir, another glass will do yon no harm.'* ^ Not for 
the world, sir; I must be going. Thank yon sir, a thoo* 
sand times T He however suffers himself to be pre^- 
vailed on to take the second glass,' and then takes his 
leave with a thousand thanks. So much for act the 
fiist. 

The singularity of Mr. Cooke's appearance rendered 
him remarkable, and caused a desire in those, on whom 
hto began to play his tricks, to know who he was ; and 
bi'ing very generally known, it seldom happened that 
the enquirer was long at a loss to learn that Ifis guest 
wa« '^ rich Mr. Cook, the sugar-baker, worth an 
hundred thousand pounds." 

In the course of a few days, he makes his second 
visit, nnd tali^s care to come about dinner time. *' My 
wortliy friend^ I could not pass your door, with^j^^. 
ninking frclft to call in again to thank you for your gre^ 
kindness the other day." '' PrajL sir, do not mention it; 
I am heartily glad to see ^jm. Przy walk into the 
parlour." ** O sir, by no means; I just called to thank 
you. Sir, you saved my life. But I cannot come in ; 
1 will not intrude ; Your family are at dinner. WelL 
A\i ! God bless you and them T '^ Sir, I cannot think 
of your staying in the passage (or shop, as the ca^e may 
be.) You praised my wine the other day, I havb a few 
botdes more of it, which you shall again taste; and as 
my Family are just sitting down to dinner, I shall be glad 
if you will do as we do.** '* O no, sii^ I humbly 
thank you, my gruel is waiting for me at home, 
tntreaties however prevail ; this is just what the intruder 
wanted; he gets by this means introduction into the 
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family^ and insures for himself a good dinner whenerer 
he chuses to come. But this is not all ; his views ar« 
directed still further. When he has mfide sure that 
the family know who he island the extent of his riches, 
he affects to take great notice of the children ; '' God 
bless these dear children ! pray, madam, are all these 
fine children yours f" ** Yes, sir/' " And pray, madam, 
how many more of them have you ?*' '^ 1 have five in 
all ; two at school, and these three that you see here." 
*^ Ay ! ha ! a sweet flock ! God bless them, pretty dears ! 
Pray, madam, will you have the goodness to give me all 
their names in writing ?^ After his departure, husband 
and wife congratulate each other on the pleasing pros- 
pect now berore them : '^ what could be his meaninf^ 
for asking all our children's names in writing i" '' Why, 
what but to mention them in his will ! You see, Kate, 
how a good action brings its own reward ; this poor 
gentleman I did not know when he first was relieved by 
me, when he was near falling down in a fit at my door. 
We must cultivate his friendship.'' 

And now pour in upon him, the geese, the turkies^ 
roasting pigs, hares, pheasants, and every other accept 
able present of this sort, and perhaps now and then, « 
dozen of the tine wuie he praised so much. 

This was the plan he pursued with perhaps not less 
than a score or two of different people, all of whom h% 
duped ; and so great was the quantity of poultry, game, 
vegetables, and provisions of every kind, which used to 
be sent to him, that it did not cost him in housekeeping, 
for himsdf and his domestics, more than fifteen pence 
or eighteen pence a day on an average, for many years 
back; but, it was considered as great extravagance 
indeed, when die expences of a single day arose so high 
as two shillings. 

It might be supposed, that with the large quantities 
of game, poultry, vegetables, and other viands sent to 
this man as presents, he could very well afford to live 
well at home and give a good dinner to a friend at a . 
cheap rate, once in a way ; but no^— he had no notion 
6 
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•f giving a diuner to his most intimate friend^ unless i<% 
get somelliing out of hijn, worth double and treble the 
value of the dinner. What then did he do, the reader 
ivill say, with the immense quantity of presents o£ 
eatables daily pouring in upoa him? Why^ he just 
kept as much of the worbt and least saleable^ as would 
suffice for his own family^ and sold the rest. 

In the case of an ordinary bird^ that he thought would 
net sell well, he would keep it; but as he was not fond 
pf cold mcat^ he would quarter a goose or a lean turkey 
into four^ and i oast a joint every day while it lasted; 
this^ and a di.<jti of cabbage^ formed the whole of each, 
day's entertainment ; for the drinkablos^ he hiijself drank 
only water> but as to the *' gormandizing, gluttonous 
b— - — ft oi maids/* as he c; lied tlxiii, ** nothing would 

serve them but table-beer and be d d to them;. 

they could not drink^ not tliey^ what their master did ;** 
therefore h'.: u.sed to have^ as has been already lelatedj 
%pin of beer iu at a time^ which stood hi a corner of 
his front parlour, with a 1 .ck-c<<)ek to it, of which ho 
always kept the key ; and from whicli he would regu- 
larly at dinner time, and before supper^ draw exactly 
balf a pint each woman, and no more. 

As the word *' to give" formed no part of his voca- 
bulary^ he had no notion of ginuig away to any, even 
those he liked best^ ihe Kuperiluity of his game ; but 
rather than make presents to any one^ he would keep 
hares^ partridges^ pheasants^ &c. u\X\\ :hcy stunk; their 
feathers he preserved in a bag, to be S'ld ; if a hare, he 
vould carry it to a dog's meat scllc: , and lia«:gle for 
lialf a sheep's head, or a pig's face, always reminding the 
buyer that the skin would fetch a groat. 

He was once known to make a present, which was 
ahare^ to Mr. liolKings worth the surgeon. It is to bo 
observed^ that Cooke was a pest and a. nuisance to 
every meiliral man from wlioin he thought he could 
ainuggle iidvice ; for he never paid for any, if he could 
by any nn*aus devise to obtain it j;iatuitoniily. When 
Mr. iloliiqgsworth had rcliuc^uishcd business^ Cooke 
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selected hitn^ becansc being no longer a medical prac* 
titiouer^ Cooke was well aware he could not with 
propriety make any charge for his advice ; however, by 
way of remuneration for his frequent visits and tiresome 
histories of his ailments, Cooke one day brought him a, 
present of a bare ; but enquired of Mr. HoUingsworth 
very minutely on what day he intended to have it 
dressed, that he might call the next day for the skin* 

. A fine goose, a pair of prime fowls, a fat turkey, or 

a salmon, were a treat too delicate for him to feast on^ 

unless at the table of another ; therefore, when such 

were sent to him a^ presents, he used to trudge with 

tl^em himself (for he was too suspicious to entrust a 

servant, lest that servant should not make as good a 

bargain, or might embezzle part of the purchase money) 

away then he would go to Leadenhall or Whitecbapel 

market, and from stall to stall to haggle for the utm€>st 

penny, until be became the dread of all the butchers 

and poulterers in the place. If it should so happea 

(which was not often dbe ca^e) that he had nothing ii^ 

his larder at home, he would with part of the money 

obtained for his ge^se and turkies, purchase a pig^s face^ 

a scrag of lean mutton>. a pound or two of sticking of 

beef, or any stale black looking meat that he thought 

he could get a cheap bargain, and carry it home in his 

pockety to serve for two days dinner ; if it were a bony 

piece only fit for broth, he would have the broth himself ; 

the meat, boiled until all nutrition was boiled out, was 

to serve for two days dinner to the maids. Whatever 

victuals he iftight have spoiling in the house, he would 

order to be cooked on Saturday, which was sure to bcj 

banyan day with the poor maids ; *f for," said he, '^ that 

there may he no waste, v. c always eat up the odds and 

ends of the week on that day,, and for my own dinner^ 

I t^ke a mess of gruel." 

The vegetables that w,ere sent to him as presents, 
always stood him in good stead. When he had a quau- 
tity of ])otatoes in the house, he would allow no bread 
to be purchased^ oi cabbage^j he was particularly fovid * 
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and as these are in summer to be had at small expence, 
he was seldom without thcm^ either seot as preseDts> 
or bought at market. 

After he had retired from business, and went to resid* 
at a house in Winchester-place^ Ventonville, he bit upon 
a notable expedient for supplying himself with bia 
favourite vegetable^ in high perfection, at a very easy 
charge. Annexed to the house in Wincbester-piace> 
and likewise to another house that he aAerwarda went 
to live in. No. 85', Wliite-lion-street, Pentonville, was 
a spot of ground, which^ when he first took the premicies> 
was laid «ut prettily for the cohure of flowers ; but 
Mr. Cooke was a man who despised the foppery of 
flowers, and therefore lost no time in rooting them 
all up, for the purpose of making his flower-garden a 
cabbage-garden f he therefore dug the ground himself 
to avoid paying a labourer, and paying the tax for a 
gardener^ and sowed cabbage seed all oier it ^ in order 
to insure an early growth of his cabbages, he iiidu»« 
triously applied himself to manuring the gronnd, foy 
which purpose, he would sally oat in moonlight nights 
with a little shovel and a basket, and shovel up the 
horseduHg that had been dropped in the course of the 
day in the Chy-road, niitil he had loaded his baskiet ^ 
but as this did not afibrd bini a constant supply, he used 
to avail hitiiself of a different sort of manure, procurable, 
from a source nearer home ; and has often been seea 
by the neighbours, whose windows looked into his 
^den, squatting over his cabbagc-plauts early in a 
morning, and manuring them in persoi^jbit without 
spade or shovel ; and when the supply was scanty, he 
would take the half of a pennyworth of glauber's salts ; 
thereby answering the double purpose of fertilizing his 
ground, and keeping the prims via in good order. 
ITiis oeconomical management was so often i:epeated> 
and so often noticed, that it obtained for him the nick- 
name of CABBAGE COOKE, which naiftftte re- 
tamed ever after. 
$ooH after Mr. Cooke had established himself k 



the wigK-home^ be was visited by a maii of the ntum 
Oif Xbomas Sidney. Sidney ii9d bten a nlayftllQW an4 
a favourite witb Cooke, in liis younger daysj when he 
live4 wi^ his graiidmotber at Swaoniagton^ near Nor- 
iwicfaj aod had rend^u-ed Cooke many services ; for^ oa 
account of many of his mean tricks^ tbe latter had nc^ 
the ipoflt comfortable life among his fellow-labourers 
9n<) play mates ; and Sidney, whose disposition in some 
points resembled his own, being a bigger boy and very 
«tout and athletic, used to protect him from the insults 
and the impositions of the other bays. At a subse^. 
quent period of his life, Sidney came to London, and 
worked im> » sawyer ; and his wife kept a chandler's shop 
near the gardens at the back of the White Swan, in 
HoxtOD, Here Sidney and his wife lived many years ; 
and th^ man was frequently in the habit of calling oa 
his old playfellow^ who always received him with gre^t 
apparent cordiality, and professed great friendship for 
blip. To Sidney, as he did to many others, he made 
Mich protestations of his having named him in his wi|l 
for something very handsome, tbiu the poor man hafl 
good reason to expect, and certainly did expect, tp 
receive a legacy that would make him comfortable for 
the remainder of his life ; but, like many other expec^- 
tants, to whom similar assurances were given^ h^ waji 
gi i^vousiy ciisappoiutL'd. 

For nptwitlistandiug the very great professions of 
friendship which Mr. Cookq made to Sidney, his 
generosity never extended to far as to ask him and his 
wife to eat a bit of dinner with hiiii, above once a year ^ 
while CoojLe's vi>its to kiS friend Hid^tey were often 
made in the ^mmcr time on Suifdays ; '^ he no where/' 
iie jsaid, " found himself so liappy, us \^llen he had it \\\ 
bis power to come o.ut of the smoke of the city^ enjo^ 
the deliglufui air of the fields, which gave him an apper 
tite for his dinner. Thci^, his luxury was to enjoy au 
after dinner mug of ^\(i, a^d t^ik of old times with his 
dear old friend /" Poor Sidney j^^d his wife always 
^ve him the bu^t they co^ld k&oxi, aQt only frjojou ^ 
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real regard they had for the man^ but they even went 
farther sometinies than was convenient to them^ in order 
to provide him with something nice^ from a principle of 
gratitude to a man^ who never visited them, without be-' 
ing lavish in his assurances that they were largely re- 
membered in his will. 

In several years after^ say about the year 1804f 
Sidney being grown old^ anci past his labour as a 
sawyer ; and the profits of the little shop which hi* 
wife kept not being sufficient for their support^ they 
were compelled to relinquish it. Mrs. Sidney took 
courage to wait on their old rich ftiend, not doubtingv 
as he always professed so great a regard for her husband 
and' for her^ and often told them '' they never should 
want, while he lived/ that he W()\kld perhaps present her 
with five or ten pounds^ en making known to him their 
distressed circumstances. '' Oh, my dear Madam/^said 
Mr. Cooke, ** lam sorry, very sorry indeed, .it your mis* 
fortunes; what a happy thing it is, that there is in this 
country, such institutions as parish-workhouses? your 
husband has paid scot and lot so long as a housekeeper 
in Hoxton, that it entidea him and you to » settlement ; 
the churchwardens cannot refuse te take you in ; my 
dear woman, go directly to your husband, never kt him 
rest until he applies, and get both of you into- a work- 
b^Hise as fast as you can ; that is the advice I would give 
yon, even if you were ray onn sister. Here, here is a 
shilling for you ; but lose no time ; O, my dear woman> 
H is a good thing for poor people like you and your 
husband, that the aged and helpless can have shelter in 
workhouses! — GockI morning!** Nothing depresses 
the spirits more than poverty : Mrs. Sidney was too 
much astonished at the proposal of the workhouse, to 
attend to his putting the shUling into her hand. At the 
*cnd of his speech he had walked out ef the house, leav« 
ing her almost in a state of insensibility. 

In the w'mtcr of the same vcar. the inhabitants of the 
parish entered into a subscription, for the purchase of 
"coais, Xo 5eli to tlie poor at a cheap rate. Each subr 
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scriber was allowed to have a certain nnmber of tickets 
to distribute^ according to the extent of his benefection ; 
and each ticket entitled the poor person to whom it was 
given^ at the rate of a shilling per bushel. Mr. Cooke 
was one, who, being a subscriber of half a f^tinea, had 
a few tickets to deliver. The wife of hib old friend 
called on him at this time, and again ventured to soften 
his obdurate heart by a recital of distresses that would 
have moved the feelings of any one^ not steeled against 
every particle cf pity and compassion ; he heard her tale, 
he expressed in words, his sorrow for her situation; he 
gave her a ticket, and was liberal in praying God to 
bless her ; but he told heo she must find the shilling 
somewhere else ! ! ! 

Soon after^ poor Sidney was obliged to go into a 
workhouse ; but was permitted to work for what he 
could earn, in the gardens of any people who would 
give him employment. In conversation with a friend 
who had known Sidney in his better days, and who was 
trying to get a few shillings from Cooke for his support; 
Ck)Qke observed » that'i^om could not want money now : 
nay, he was in a situation to save money now, as be^ 
could, and did earn, a shilling or eighteen pence a week^t 
by working in the gardens of the parishioners. 

Mr. Cooke's house-keeping, if house-keeping it cao 
be called, being carried on in the frugal manner hitherto 
described ; it i.s not to be wondered at if his savings 
were immense. So, in fact they were ; and his time 
was principally divided between his sugar-house and 
the Bank. Thither he carried, daily, every shilling that 
was not employed in business, so that we may fairly 
conclude, that there was no moneyed man in England^ 
whose visits were mere frequent to the large stone 
house in Thrcadneedle-street, than Mr. Cooke's; his 
daily errands thither, to buy into the three per cent, 
consols, made him known to all the clerks in the Bank ; 
and being of a respectable appearance, he was often-; 
tim^s invited to take a seat within ihe rails. This in-^ 
dulgence gave him an opportunity of knowing where 
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generously rewurd the hostler with a pentiy. Todeed 
his stoppages upon the road were not very frequent, 
and when he did sto^^ it was always with a view to 
ceconomy* He generally when he went into tha 
country^ used to fill his pockets with cold meat from 
his own house^ and fragments of stale bread; when^ 
on the road^ he felt himself hungry, or wished to rei>t 
bis horse, he would alight at the door of a public house, 
deliver his horse to the hostler, with the cau]tion befonq 
mentioned, and pulling out his broken victuals from his 
pocket, call foe a pint of beer, and thus, regale himself, 
la save the expence of goii\g tp an ordinary. 

On his excursions^ many .were his expedients for 
feeding his horse* If he happened to fall in with a 
g e.od honest farmer, or farmer s servant travelling the 
3an}e way he was going, with a load of hay, he thoi^ht 
himself fortunate. Being a very well informed man, 
he could converse on almost any subject, and could 
accommodate himself to the taste of the person he 
conversed with ; he would of course enter into chat 
with the driver of the bay-cart, on the weather, the 
price of hay and corn, and other topics of rural <£co- 
oomy; thus having wormed himself into the good graces 
of his companion, he would carry on the conversation for 
miles; and while riding after the cart's tail^ would suffer 
bis hors^ to pull many a sweet mouthful, and take his 
belly full of the countryman^s hay. . At other times, 
when riding alone, lie would frequently turn into bye- 
ianes ; and if he saw the gate of a Yneadow or pasture 
iield open, he would ride into the field, take the bridle 
off the horse, and let him take a full feed. If, in a very 
retired place, he ever found a gate locked, he made no 
Bcruple to lift it off the hinges lb let his horse in, in 
order that he might have a belly full at any bod/s 
expence but his own^ In one of his excursions he made 
free with another man's property in this manner ; but 
some farmer*s men that were watching him, and knew 
Ills clwacter, made fast the gate, after he and his horsa 
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M got into the field; secured both the gentleman «nd 
bis horse, and in spite of his intreaties and tears, made 
km pay pretty handsomely for the trespaj»s he had 
committed. 



The Horse and the Onions. 

» 

A favourite horse of 'his had at one timc^ a disease 
in the eyes, for which Cooke wished to have a cure ; 
but he was too avaricious to go to a veterinary surgeon, 
as he mortally hated to pay for any medical udvice either 
for man or beast ; nistead therefore of applying for 
good advice, i)e listened to the quackery of some silly 
journeyman farrier, or more probably, some one who 
knowing his di:»position^ had a iiiiiid to banter him, 
who gave him the loHowing, as a recipe for his horse's 
sore eyes. *^ You must take thirty onions; drill a hole 
in each, run a string through all^ and hang the onions 
thus strimg like a necklace, round the herse's neck^ and 
let him wear it continually. As the onions hang on, 
they will draw the humour out of the horse's eyes into 
themselves; and by the time they are dried up and 
shrivelled, the eyes will get w-ell; if not repeat the 
remedy: but mark this; when the onions become 
withered, they will be so full of the acrimonious 
humour, drawn from the horse's eyes, that they will be 
fit fwr neither man nor beast; therefore you must bury 
the onions where no hog can get at them." " Thirty 
onions, sir ! why they would cost a great deal of money! 
pray, sir, would it not do just as well if I were to buy 
one very large onion, and cut it mtp thirty pieces, and 
string those thirty slices, and put them round the beast's 
neck ?" " O no, sir, for they would watfaer in a day, 
and lose all efficacy : they must be whole onions." 
Cooke however could not find in his heart to part with 
so much money, as would purchase thirty onions ; half 
the number he supposed would do as w ell ; but although 
lie was so fooli^ly credulous as to give ear to such 



Ji\h tkonsense, his avarice would not allow him to beiiifvi^ 
in the deleterious qoulity of«the onions. Wisely pre- 
i^fming therefore^ that nothing ought to bd thro»wn 
away; he took the onions when they weite qiiito 
shrivelled^ and he supposed tliat they had done their 
duty as an amulet round his horse's neqk^ for a fortnight^ 
and throwing away the strings he put them into a hand- 
basket> and brought them into the house as if just 
returned from market^ desiring his maids to make a aish 
of onion porridge of them for that day's dinner. The 
maids hoviever^ knowing well from whence they came, 
peremptorily refused to cook them ; which refusal set 
the old gentleman to cursing and swearings as usual, 
\hat he Mould not leave them a farden in his will.; — a 
threat which did not much alarm them, as they pretty 
well knew, that to disappoint expectants was his 
greatest delight. 

■ 

The Livery-stable Iceeper. 

\ Cooke bargained with the keeper of a livery-stable 
to let his horse have the run of a field, to graze in, at 
90 much per day. When he wanted to ride, be always 
iook a very accurate account of the number of hours 
be had him out, and of the time of his outgoing and 
returning. 

When be wanted to take away the horse finally, bp de- 
sired the man to bring in bis bill. On perusing it, he 
flew into a great passion, asking the man did be mean to 
)be a lobber, to plunder him and cheat him of his gold, 
&c. The stable keeper desired him to count the 
number of days, from the time the horse was first taken 
in to graze, until the day he was to be taken away, and 
be would find the bill very correct, '* Horse taken in ! 
DO, sir it is me. that yoH want to take in, and yourself 
■that ought to be corrected, for wanting to cheat me of 
my gold ! Had 1 not iny horse out of your field, eight 
hours, on Tliur:»duy r VVell, sir, and did I not ride him 
to Epsom next day, and had him out of your field eleven 
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bours : that is nineteen hours ; then^ sir, five hours and 
a half on Saturday; there^ sir^ there is two days and 
half an hour, that you wanted to cheat roe out of; in 
short, air, here is an account of as many hours that my 
horse has been out of your "Geld, as amounts to fifteen 
d^ys ! ! ! And have you the conscience, you cheating 
rogue, to expect me to pay for my horse's eating your 
- srass when he has been miles and miles awuy from 
' It ! ! r* ** Sir, T have not onlv the conscience to expect 
. payment of my full bill, but shall make you pay a little 
more for calling me a cheat and a rogue." Mr. Cooke 
' who \ias afraid of nothing so much as law, very pru- 
dently tliought fit to make an apology, so he paid the 
stable-keeper the full amount of his bill, glad to be 
secured from incurring farther expence. 

The hrokeji'kfiei^d Horse* 

During the life-time of his wife, and while he was 
engaged in the sugar-house business, Mr. Cooke*s 
heart expanded a little, and he actually formed at 
one time, the determination of keeping two horses^ 
and even a carriage! With this view he was for 
some time on the look-out for the purchase of a 
new horse, in addition to the one he already possessed. 
In these researches, it was his lot to fall into company 
.^witk three or four gentlemen, among whom, oi;e of 
them was bargaining with another fur the sale of a 
liorse ; the price was to be twenty guineas. Cooke, 
who knew very well the value of a good horse, examined 
the beast wiili great accuracy, and ventured to say to 
the owner of the horse, that if the gentleman who 
wished to purchase him, had bid his utmost price, he 
considered himself at liberty to offer more ; the parties 
agreeing to this, Cooke said he would give twenty-two 
guineas, provided the owner would allow him, as a 
trial, to take a ride for five or six mUes, just to kn(>w 
his paces, and ascertain whether he would suit him; 
promising to return at an appointed hour. Mr. Cooke 
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%eing well known to all the parties^ this indulgence w» 
4'eadily granted. The hour of bis promised return was 
•expired ; but no Cooke« After another hour of im- 
fmtient expectation, Mr. Cooke returned, and the home 
4-etumed ; but Ob ! what a change in the poor horse 1 
He was led in by his rider^ limping, sweating through 

Jain and anguish, the 'blood running in torrents down 
is fore-legs ; and the skin and muscular parts of 
■ivhich^ were lacerated^ iu a state shocking to 4>ehold. 
Oooke, who had al\^ ays tears at his command^ threw 
liimself into a chair^ iand fell to lamenting his liard fate, 

Jthat '4iis dear friend Mr. should meet with 

•auch a misfortune ! after requesting a few minutes to 

jndiflge his grief/he related^ that after having gone on 

«o j)leasantly, never having met wiih a more lovely 

•creature, and one that would so well have suited him ; 

iun fortunately,-' in a narrow part of the road he got 

between a stage ^oach driving furiously, and a waggon 

going in the contrary direction. All his efforts to 

avoid injury to the horse were in vain; the wheels of 

both carriages came nearly in contact with each other, 

^nd the poor horse had his knees broken and lacerated, 

in this miserable manner, as you see. Nor did I, 

continued he, escape ; '(then shewing his worsted 

stocking, recently torn and dirtied, and a slight graze 

■or excoriation on his ov»ii leg,) for I myself, said he, 

Mas near being killed^ ' see my stocking and my poor 

leg! The poor hor«e, he would never hereafter be 

good for any thing, his day was done; the broken 

'knees, even if they could be cured, would ever be a 

Memish and hurt the sale of him ; for what stranger 

i?vonld buy a horse, that, from tlie appearance of 

broken knees, wo«ild be by every one suspected of 

being an habilual stumbler. But, alasi it was an 

accident; he was truly sorry for it; but nobody can 

Jielp accidents; however, sir, said he to the owner, 

■bmce I, most unfortunately, had your horse iu my care 

at the time of the accident, I am willing that you shall 

Aiot be a loser by him; uobody now would give five 
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fKinnds for hiiD> but as 1 was tbe innocent cause of his 
misforttine 1 will give you fifteen. Whether matters 
would have been settled between Cooke and the owner 
amicably, is uncertain, but the gentleman that was 
iKirgaining for the horse when Cooke joined their 
company, and who had long known the horse to be a 
good ooe> after exaneiining the injury that the horse 
iail received, offered to stand to his original bargain, 
and -to give tlie twenty gumeas he had formerly Qffercd, 
jirovided only the owner would in consideration of th^ 
€xpeace of employing a farrier to cure the horses knees, 
throw him in a saddle and bridle into the bargaio. 
This was agreed to on the part of the owner, and the 
•horse under the care of a skilful farrier, was iioon com- 
pletely cured, and made as well as ever. , 
The gentleman who bought the horse, belonged to 
a club of respectable tradesmen who frequented the 
Three Tims chop house, in Smithfield, and who in 
the summer season occasionally made an excursion to , 
dine at. a certain tavern, a few miles from town. He 
being one of the party, and coming rather late, the re^t 
of the gentlemen, who were standing at the parlour 
window, noticed the horse, ainl observed that he did 
iiot appear the worse for the severe operation he had 
undergone som« nuMiibs back. This of course brought 
on an enquiry as to what thjey meant, and now tbe 
murder came out. It seems that Cooke on the dsyr 
he had borrowed the hoi'se for a trial, came to this very 
liouse, and alighting, led the horse to a farrier's shop 
near at hand. He there made a proposal to the 
farrier'is man, (the master being from home) to cut and 
mangle the horse's knees, so as to make him bleed 
freely, and make it appear as if he had broken his kiiees 
by sotois bad accident, but to do it so as not to injure 
iiny of the tendons or do him ai^ permanent mischief. 
To this act of cruelty the fellofr at first objected, but 
upon Cooke's representing that there was a considerable 
bet depending on it, and saying that if he would not do 
it. he should easily find some one else that would, the 
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felloe thought he might n» well earn the reward (two 

^)ot8 of beer) m another, and accordingly scored aid 
acerated the poor horse to the iatisfuction of Mr. 
CooWe^ Md the disgust and horror of the bystandersi 
Vofttre of %\4iom were the very men that were then 
^assembled »t the dinner party. In that condition the 
inhuman wretch rode tite miserable animal to town, 
exulting in the hope that by this stratagem he should 
«get the horse some pounds cheaper ; but his knavery, 
truelty, avtfrfce, and Kes, stood him in no stead on this 
•occasion, and he was disappointed in the way we have 
already shewn. 

In spite of his endeavours lo amass his thousands 
upon thousands by the business of making sugar, he 
?()und defalcations which alarmed him, and was sensible 
that there were causes that he could not account for, 
which prevented his accumulating a large fortune so 
rapidly as he wished, and at first believed he should 
^o. In this ntuation, he luid himself out to find out 
some gentleman skilful in the business, whose dispo- 
sition might be so pliable, that he could easily persuade 
him to communicate secrets in the trade, that he was 
^Still a stranger to. 

lie had again recourse to treating ; and as about this 
time he kept two horses, he occasional lent one of 
•them to some of his acquaintance, to take a niorniiig*s 
iride of a few miles, but never without hiaiself an a com- 
tpanion. One of these gentlemen was candid enough 
to tell him, that if he had nn hundrtrd thousand pounds 
lie might be ruined through his ignorance of t\ie grand 
arcana of the business; as it w^a \uipo8«'ib\e for any 
man, not acquainted with cer\^YCv tnoat iwporlant 
'iieocesses, lo proceed in it, wilK ^^^x. • cetlamty of abso 
late ruin. From this gentle ti-'^^^jj^ ^t» CooVe ftoi 
time to ijinc, contrived to punif ^VkO^^ ^or^^i verj wseC 
information. ITie viorknieu a^ Vfs^ "^"^^ wi^^t Vkh^ 
^ere all Oermnns ; they kept :S^ ^>s!^ ^^ ^^^^^ \ ^ 
-Mp. Cooke did notViW^, \>ecat«.:>^ ..sS^^^g^H '^^ 
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l^uioess defeated his projects : he laid hiqiael^ Qut> tOf 
have a oaixture. of countries among I>i8 workmen ; f<»r^^ 
though he did not understand Laliu, he uias.npittAHU-j^cc 
to the maxim. 



" Divide, et impera* 



»> 



He therefore thought himself fortunatje in. obtaining 
a boiler who was a native of Ireland ; — this man was 
skilful, and industrious, but given a little to the plea- 
sures of whiskey; and when the potent beverage 
mounted to his bvain, he was as comniuqicative as bis 
employer could wish. This was exactly the sort of 
i)ian, that Mr. Cooke wanted ; this man, wheq properly 
pruned used to tell him what the Germans stu^iiously 
concealed from their employer, and of other points 
wherein, they were negligent ; the Germans retaliated^ 
l^y stating to him in what points the Irish m;in was 
i^efjIigjeDt or ignorant. By treating his Irishman on 
$aiurday nights with a good supper and plenty of 
^troDg punch ; and by humouring the Germgns in the 
way best calculated to conciliate their gqod will, he by' 
degrees, wheedled out of both parties i^lt that he wished 
to know. 

He soon experienced the benefits resulting from the 
pajns he had taken, and money flowed in apace. But 
notwithstanding he was enabled to accumulate riches 
so rapidly, by means comparatively honourable, I mean,, 
by the carrying on the business of a sugar-baker, his 
inordinate thirst after money suffered him not to stick 
at any thing, however unwarrantable, whereby he could, 
increase his store. Horace's saying 
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" Renif quocunque modOf rem^. 

he never lost sight of for a moment; and next to getting 
money, his greatest pride, his greatest pleasure, his 

• " My son, get money,— honestly if you ^an ; but, get money," 

c 3 
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highest boasty was to buoy up with false promises, to 
over-reachi and to disappoint^ those who were foolish 
enough to place confidence in him ! 

A widow ladj (whether she thought she would get 
more interest by putting her money in Mr. Copke's 
hands^ than by lodging in the Bank of England, or> 
for what other reason^ we are not informed,) placed a 
sum considerably above an hundred pounds, as a loan, 
in the hands of this worthy gentleman. The half-year's 
interest on- this money, he paid with the most 8crupu« 
lous punctuality for some time. 

The knowledge that this man had of the affairs of 
every one with whom he was in the smallest degree 
connected, was very wonderful : his information of the 
state of their finances was most accurate. From his 
deep penetration in these matters, it came to his know- 
ledge, that the widow would at a certain time stand ia 
need of the money of her's, that he held in his hands ; 
and that of course she would call on him for the. 
principal in no long time. This money he formed a 
scheme of making his own property, which but too 
well succeeded. At the expiration of one of the half- 
year's appointed for his paying the interest, Mr. Cooke 
waited on the lady ; and, as usual, when he wanted to 
over-reach any one, was particularly civil. He depo- 
sited a bank note, in payment, which the lady observed- 
was more than she was entitled to ; Cooke saving that 
he had no smaller sum about him, nor any change ia 
his pocket, the lady was going to ring the bell for the 
servant to go out for change, but Cooke prevented her^ 
by saying, that she need not give herself tliat trouble,, 
that it was no matter; it was only a few sliillings niore^ 
which between friends would make no difference, as he 
could deduct the overpaid sum out of the ne.\t haU-yenrs 
interest. Before the expiration of the next half-year 
the lady, as was foreseen, had occasion for her money, 
and made the regular demand of it to Mr. Cooke. 
He made no answer to several applications she made ; 
•^ last, Ending by his shufRlug her off from time to 



imtf Aat Be teemed detenniued ^ot lopaj Imt^ ahe^ 

found herself obliged to have recourse to law for the 

fAcovery of the monej* lodged iii Cooke's hands. This 

was the ver^ thing. Cooke wanteds He defended Vha 

artioii;. su'one to his having paid a certain sum of- 

oioney, whieh the widow, did not deny ^ but having no 

witneM to prove in what manner it happened that she' 

was prevailed on by Cooke to take more than her due,. 

she wa» cast in the action, and had all the costs of suit 

4o pay into the bargain, on the ground that-she had takeu- 

USURIOUS INTEREST!!! ' 



. At what time his wife died, cannot' be very M'ell 
ascertained ; those who were most intimate with him, 
being very much divided ui their accounts ;. however, it 
is agreed on all bands,^ that he gave her daily and 
ample cause to. repent her deai>-l)ought bargain, and 
tlmt he used her so ill that she died of a broken 
heart. 

. He paid his addresses to several different women 
after her death ; hut to none, except wido^^s that were 
knowa to have comfoitable jointures. There were 
tyvo points however, vvhi( Iv he insisted on,, and from 
which he by no means would swerve ; the one was, lliat 
the li^dy who should marry lum, should make over the 
whole of h^ prxipeity to him,, without the reserve of a- 
single shilling ;. the other,, that she should disinherit alL 
her children, if. any, by the former husband, whether 
male or female, and throw tlie whole of the property, as 
far as they might have it in their power, into his hands, 
flone of the ladies to whom this .amiable lover paid his 
addresses, seeming inclined to comply with these rea« 
sonable and humane proposals, Calebs continued his 
" searcli for a wife" for the remainder, of his days, 4 
without bemg able to find one. 

An advantageous proposal being made to him, about* 
the year 1783, by Sir Barnard Turner, he thought 
^'.oger to relinquish the sugar- house concern which. 

O 4? 
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he ifisposed of to that gentleman ; and we aflerwardl 
find him concerned in the white-lead and' vhiegar 
manufactory, at Chelsea- bridge^ which he purchased 
of a Mr ''ilbbs, of Hoi bom Bridge. Thi« was a 
business that he did not very cordially buckle to; aud 
he sold it again in no long time after he purchased k- 

He did not immediately on quitting a life of active 
employment, retire to Pentonrille, for it appears^ that 
having lent a large sum of money, while he was in 
business^ to an Irish nobleman, which he found he 
could not recover without going over to Irekmd^ he 
determined on taking the journey. While he was 
preparing for it, a very unpleasant intertuptiou took 
place. NTo man was more severe in his cetisares* on 
those who gave way to illicit pleasures, than- Mr. Cooke,- 
w ho always held himself out as a miracle of cbesiity ; 
indeed so great was his aversion to bastard children^, and 
the parents of them, that in one of his former wiUt, ha 
ordained^ that ^^ before any of those distant relations to 
whom he bequeathed iegacies, should receive anj ' 
beneHt ; they were to take an overseer and one of the 
churchwardens of the parish in which they resided, - 
and, accompanied by them, go before a magistrate and 
make oath that they never had a bastard child laid to 
their charge ; and in his last will, he has provided that 
if either of his relations or residuary leg4)f es sliould 
marry f or if any of them, male or female, should be 
guilty of incontinence, from which any illegitimate issue 
may arise, such party shall be wholly barred and exchi- 
ded from any benefit under the will ! 

Mr. Cooke, however, gave proofs that he was 
not more exempt from the frailties of human na* 
ture, than other people; for, to his indescribable 
Asmay, he received a visit from the parish officers of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, for the maintenance of a 
female child, which one of their parishioners had sworn 
to him. This was about the year, 17B9- He at tliat 
time resided in Red-lion yard, behind St. Sepulchre's 
CSturcb. JPortunately for himself, he being not then 
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80 well known in the parish of Clerkenwell^ 83 he was 
af^nii'ards^ the officers were strangers to his person^ 
and to his nieans^ otherwise they would not have let 
him off as cheaply as they did. He knew that his. 
amours with the girl were too well known for him to 
attempt to deny Ae matter ; but be represented himself 
as a poor unfortunate man> that had neither friends, nor. 
a farthing of money in England; that he was preparing 
to go to Ireland, where he had a cabin and an acre or 
two of land, barely sufficient to keep life and soul 
together ; there it was his intention to reside, and by 
dint of hard labour and ihe sweat of his brow, eke out 
the remainder of his days ; that he had saved up by. 
yesirs of hard labour^ twenty-iive guineas, to carry him 
over, and that sum, as he took God to witnets ! was all 
he was worth in the world ; and, that if they took from, 
him the whole of that sum, and did not leave him as 
niuffh as would bear liis expences in travelling on foot 
to Chester, and pay if i^ hi? passage, he had nothing to 
look for, but to beg his way tlicre as a common beggar, 
which lie humbly ho|>ed the gentlemeii would have 
compasssion on him and not force him to. 

Having plenty of tears at command on all occasions,, 
he was not sparing of them ; until at last the parish 
officers by dint of his protestations, intreaties, and. 
agony of grief, were induced to lower their demands,. 
andconsMit to take eighteen guineas from- him.: which. 
were paid into the hands of Mr. John Shallis of Vine- 
yard (hardens, Clcrkenwell: having taken a receipt in. 
full of all deniandu for that sum, the old man maiched 
off, chuckling at the deceit he had . practised on the 
officers, liut this money did not exonerate the parish- 
for the expence of maintaining the girl, at 3s. 6*d. per 
week, until she was past the age of seven years. What 
became of her afterwards, might probably be yet learned 
by an examination of the pari:$h books ; but it is not 
Worth while. 

Having accomplished this weighty btisioess, much. 
to his -own satisfeetion, but not -so luticfa -toliis mind) 

C5 
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an if he could have left the tchole hnrthen of mniiitain* 
iug the child^ to fall iiix>n the mother or any body dse, 
no matter who^ so as he might himself escape xcot 
free, and without muking any aUo\ft ance at all^ he set off 
for Ireland. 

The business that, brought him to that counliy, 
being the recovery of a large sum of money, which he 
had accommodated a nobleman u iih ^olne years before^ 
it may well be snp|H)sed such a man as Mr. Cooke 
would nut relinquihli his pursiiit until his object was 
attained; by perseverance aiid closely besieging morn- 
ing, noon^ and night, daily the doors of this nobleman, 
he at last gained his point ; and having secured the bulk 
of the sum rt^covered^ by i einiitances to his banker in 
London, he afforded himself as much loose ca&h as 
might be suflicieiit for pocket money in a ti ip to France, 
which he was prevailed on to take at the instance of 
sonic Irish geniLemen \^bo were setting ofi^ and who 
represented to him at how small an e\ pence the trip 
might be uuderiuken, and how chcnply all the necc^sa* 
ries of life might be obtained in that kingdom. 

Notwilhstai.ding this n)an*s inorduiuie • greediness 
after n>oney> he always had a liankeiing after |Hiblic 
places of amnsenieiit, and the pUasures of tiaveUing, 
when he coul<l enjoy them at the expence of other 
people ; but it is not very clear, that the old geutlemaii 
Mould have Mifi'ercd th<si- tepie^eiitntions of the cheap- 
ness of proviMoiis, and <»f travelling in I'rance, to have 
aiiv iiiiluence on his ntind^ w( re it not, that he had the 
oiler of hu\ing his exprnces borne by one of the 
many \>honi he contrived to dupe, by tlioie arts which 
he too tfUccessfuUy practised to guiu tln^ entire confi* 
(ienco of thojic, whom, to suit his o\^ n purposes, he 
would U't{\ with the slron^e^t assurances of uiaking 
them heirs to his imn«cn«-e property. 

With one of these he embarked for France, and 
while his enteitainer was coiiten^plaMng the pleasures 
he was bestowing rn his fclldw truvcller, and c(junting 
over in idea the thouj^ands he calculated on rtcei^iiig 
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afiter the old man's deaths Cooke enjoyed at free cost 
the pleasure") of Paris; but none of these pieusurcs 
gave liim half so much delight^ as the laugh he had at 
the folly of the credulous legacy-hunter, who set no • 
btounds to his generosity in treating the ungrateful and * 
insidious reptile who thus lived on him. 

What space of time might have been occupied in« 
those emigrations to Ireland and Franco we aic not 
informed. He set off so privately from l/nufon, thnt* 
none of his acquniutancc knew whither he was gone ; ' 
and after he had been missing some time> those who 
expected to be gainers by his deaths set on foot an • 
enquiry to learn whether he was living or dead ; those ' 
who took the. trouble to enquire at his bankeis were 
soon put out of suspence, by being informed, that he ' 
was alive and well, and would soon make his appearance 
^ain in London. 

On tils return from the continent, being (letichcd* 
from the fatigues of a life of business, he determined 
on taking a house a little way out oflown, but not at- 
so great a distance as to prevent him from taking Wu 
daily walk to Smithfield and the Bank. Acconhn«Jy- 
h^ pitched -on Fentonville for his residence, and uttt!l 
\it could suit himself with a house, he resideci* i^'^r s<^nie' 
time at the Angel Inn, at Islington, from whnice )m3 
a&envards removed into a small house he hail taken m^ 
Winchestcy-place, Pentonville; 

His secession from the more active scenes of life,- 
and retirement from business, gave him more leisure- 
than ever he had before, to piactice those arts of* 
deception by which he .sought daily and hourly lo save 
his money, and add to his already aceunuilated and* 
enormous stock of wealth. With lliis view, \u^ insi- 
imated himself in* tlte manner alluded to in a fornnr 
part of tilts memoir, into tlie acquaintance an< I good ■ 
gtaces of people \>ho were entirely stian^rs to hi«n ; 
and, a-ttr un miimacy had' taken plaee^ insurtsd himself a 
g(»<)d dinner whmever he ihonght proper to t:aU on* 
tbcm, by liis dteiuratiou'', thai tiiey and their ciiikiren, 
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(if tliey happened to have any) were named in his \iill 
as his principal legatees ; and not only thus did he cater 
for his dinner abroad, but had the expences of his 
housekeeping at home greatly diminished, by the num- 
ber of presents of hares, wild fowl, geese, turkies, 
poultry, hams, and almost every other kind of proid- 
sion, supplied by those who were. duped by him into a 
belief that they were to come in for the bulk of his 
fortune after his decease. 

One genileinan in particular he laid very close siege 
to, and at length succeeded in completely deceiving 
]iim. lliis gentleman enjoyed a very comfortable 
situation under government, and lived in a genteel 
st^le ; Cooke set his mind on levying contributions on 
him, and introduced himself to him, by a fabricated 
tale, that afler very particular enquiry, he had found 
out that he was the nearest relation he had in the 
world ; that he himself had amassed a very large fortune,, 
and as he was verging into the decline of life, he had 
been at a loss bow he should dispose of his money by 
will, for want of having relations to leave it to ; that he 
was very happy he bad found such a man as him, on 
whom to bestow it, and solicited a nearer acquaintance 
witli him. '^llie gentleman, although not covetous of 
any man's possessions, yet for his family's sake deemuig 
it not prudent altogetlicr to decline the friendship and 
apparently kind offers of such a man, cultivated his 
acquaintance, and made him a welcome guest at his 
table. As he resided a little way out of town, Cooke 
did all he could to persuade him to keep his chariot, 
telling him that he would leave him at his death ample 
provision to keep two; this step however the gentleman 
prudently declined taking, observing, that walking to 
and from town kept him in health, and that when he 
uas disposed to ride, there were plenty of stages at all 
hours of the day, that. could set him down at bis own 
door. 

With this gentleman Cooke played his usual game, 
4^f desiring the children's i)ames and ages to be given 

5 
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to him in writing. Indeed he went so far as to make 

a will, on purpose to sheW Mr. C that he liad 

left him and his children the bulk of his property ; but 
this was no new thing to old Cooke, who has been 
known to make many sham wills for the purpose of 
gulling those whom he had a design upon. 13eing in 
the habit of altering his wills continually, and some* 
times having new wills made almost every month, he 
could easily impose on those, who, according to his ovvh 
opinion, would require more than mere verbal assur- 
ances of his good intentions to\\ ards them, by putting 
one of those sham wills in his pocket, and shewing the 
parties their names properly set forth as legatees, with 
a good fat thousand or two, or more, as would best 
suit his purpose. Tlie gentleman of whom we have 
just made mention, was thus set down, as heir, executor, 
and residuary legatee; in gratitude for this, his presents 
to the old man were frequent and valuable. Among 
other things, he regularly senl him, twice a year, two 
dozen of the best port wiue that could be procured. 

This gentleman, however, did uot injure himself by 
the numerous presents which lie bestowed on Cooke ; 
for, though he had a wife and several children, he had 
a property of his own, and a lucrative office under 
govennnent, to enable him to support these expences, 
which for the sake of his children, who were all re- 
inembered in the will, he thought himself well war« 
ranted to go into. Mr. Cooke, however, served \\\u\ as 
he served more than forty others, and never even men- 
tioned his name in his last will and testament, not even 
so much as for a ring. 

13ut it was not so with many oilier individuals on 
whom Mr. Cooke had the art to impose ; for there 
were several who could very ill afford to make presents 
to him, but who submitted to privations, that this old 
man might feast ; m the hope tnat they or their chiU 
dren might be the better for it, relying on his assurances 
to tliat effel't. 
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A distant relation of \m, wlio lived iu the country^ 
was in the habit of sending him bacon, fowls. .&c. 
Tliis man once brought him an earthen pan of butter, 
tellins; him he came to dine with him. Cooke excused 
himself^ saving, there was nothing iii the house but sl 
cold' blade-bone of mutton, not enough for himself and 
the two maids; and to turn the discourse, he asked hovr 
many pounds of butter the pan might hpld» Tlie maa 
answered, ten or twelve pounds. Poh ! said Cpoke, . 
what signifies sending me such dribletts, I will send you . 
an empty firkin at once, and you can fill it for me. The 
poor man made answer, that it was more than he could'^ 
afford at one time. '^ Why, what a mean-spirited dirty 
scoundrel yeu must be," said Cooke, " you that are tov 
IV'Ve so many thousands upon thousands at my decease,, 
to grumble at sending me a firkin of butter ! Well, sir,, 
you will do as you please,. and I will' do as I please.** 
The poor man was terrified by this implied threat; sent 
tlie firkin of butter andia fine turkey in a few days afterv 
wards; both which Cooke sold to a neighbouring; 
" cheC8emonger,'-^but never remembered the donor in* 
liis wiU« 

One gentleman, whom Cooke had absolntefy made a. 
property of, and was" never easy without ihe society of 
him, or his wife, whom he frequently sept for to sit smd*^ 
chat with him for hours,, to the neglect of her own fa- 
mily affairs, Mas so sure of being set down foi-.five thou- 
sand pounds, or at the very leastj three thousand^ from 
the positive promises and assurances of Cooke, thai he. 
went to the expencc of a complete suit of new luonrnr 
hig, and put a crape into his hat when Cooke died, and 
wuuld not believe that he was not remembered in the' 
will, until he went and had a sight of it at Doctors 
Commons. 

A paper-maker of the name of King, who had bern 
an apprentice in the same mamifactory in >^hich Mr. 
Cooke worked in the youi^er part oi his life, was in 
habits of intimacy with Cooke, and actimliy \^eut so 
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&r 111 making biin presents^ and euterta'miug hitn^ and 
driving him in gigs to. fairs and laces^ and waterin*;- 
placeKj rel}ing on Cooke's profesaiions that lie sliould 
never want while he hved, and sliould be a rich man at 
his deaths, tliat the credulous man at hist ruined liimselff 
and became a bankrupt. 

The goodness of this man's character procured' him 
many friends : tliis circumstance Cooke well knew ; .^-q 
tiiat when JSlr. King apphecl to him for assistance in 
his distress, lie contrived to give him son'ie plaiisiljle 
reason for delaying his intended benefaction until he 
should have tried all his other friend.<<; *' and after you 
have obtained all )ou can get from all the rest of your 
friends^ come to nic." Mr. King look his advice^ 
and shortlv after waited on hin'i with a list of benefac- 
tioiis> which. he had received fro:n the trade^ togctlRr 
with the names of the subscribers. " Now, sir/* said 
be, *' 1 have taken your counsel, in making you the la^t 
of my friends vtliom I call upon ; and, as you always 
said you would do sometiiing handsonio for mc^ now is 
the lime for you to ^licw ytiur friendship, and give me 
your assistance. 1 have now, sir, co|iected from my 
other friends, to llie ainottnt spiciiled in this list of 
subscribers, and, however small your (hnitlion may he, 
still it will increase the sum, ami I shall he ihnnkfiit 
for whatever \ou mav <ii\e." " How niiicli have \ou 
got?" said Cooke; Kiu::; unswered, '* about two hun- 
dred pounds ;" " 'iVo l.undred poi:nds, sirr" exclaimed 
Cooke, " w'hj, sir, you ought never to want money 
again as long as you live! two hundred pounds, sir \ why 
it is a fortune ! an innnensesum! you caiujot want any 
inpre money, with so large a sura in your possession ; 
but, sir, I will give}ou a pieee of advice, that will be 
worth double the nn^ney; and that is, if ever yon buj/ a 
pint of beer again, as tang as t/on have existence, ifou 
ought to be DAM N I' i> ! '1 here are plenty o( pumps, and 
1 will give }ou nothing/' 

I'^om what has been related, the reader will readily 
coucludcj that Mr. Cooke was not a man who very 
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obstinately refused an invitation to a good dinner ; it 
M'as a part of the system he laid down for his own 
governance, to court by flattery and promises, as many 
invitations as he could ; and, notwithstanding his pro- 
fessions of temperance, and his praise of water- drinlcing, 
he had no objection to a few glasses of good wine, wtien 
they cost him nothing; and as to the eating part of the 
business, he would gormandize and tuck dotrn the 
greatest part of a goose or a turkey, or any thing els^ 
that he had a liking for, with most unremitting perse- 
verance ; for it was a common saying with him, and -lie 
acted up to it, that it was not wortli any inan^s ^\hi^e to 
go to a feast, if he could not eat enough at it, t6 serve 
him for two days subsistence afterwards, without uny 
other eatables or drinkables, except water. It is Jh \h^ 
memory of some of his acquaintance, that when he (inds 
went to Norwich, and dined at the house of ii Mr. 
Gough, he did not spend u shilling for two days after- 
wards; but this is only one instance out of a great many 
Mhich might be recorded of his two- day faKtings after 
cramming liiniself at a feast. 

It has already been noticed, that Mr. Cooke was 
fond of keeping a horse, and iiotw illistanding his extreme 
parsimony in other respects, he alwa}s took care that 
tl e horse he possessed should be a good one. During 
the lime he lived in Wincliestrr-place, he began to think 
that he could maintain his horse much cheaper by 
having him at home, than by keeping him at a livery- 
stable. Tor this purpose, he actually crrtivorted the 
kitchen of his house in NN inche&ter-place into a stable, 
and u^ed to curiy, and fodder, and do all the necessaries 
about his horse with his uv>n hands, to save thcexpcnce 
of hiring a stable-boy. l^esides, in this saving plan, 
Le had the dung too fur his cabbages, which was no 
small ad\antage. 

•As he hud the horse, he Ihou^^ht it would Ije no very 
great expencc to keep a chaise for this hor«>e to draw, 
and lie actualh did at one time relax so far ftoin bis 
rigid S38tiin of ottonomy, as to r^golve on keeping onr. 
-Accordinglv^ he bargained with a coach-muker, and 
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the cliaise wae- sent hone, with harness^ and every thing* 
complete. Mr. Cooke, however, in ordtiring home 
the chaiae^ Meemed for once to have foi*gotten hit 
pnid€»t foresight, ^nd to have neglected to weigh all 
the expences attoiding the k«:'eping this vehicle. He 
had no dnise-houae to put it in, to preserve it from the 
^oeatfaer. He saw, that although he might be aUe ta 
dresa bis horse, the keeping the chaise and horse too, 
clean and in order, would be too much for him ; ha 
even £6i^ot the tax that he would have to pay for his 
carriage ; and he found that he could not do without 
a OKin^servant to take care of his horse and chaise. 
Therefore, until he could hire this man-servant, he* 
cptthi not ruo his chaise. How he was to dispose ol* 
itim the mean liine, he had not thouglu of. To keep. 
it in the open area before the house would not do- 
It might be sftelea at night, or injured ; and the rain 
would render it unfit for use ; and the doors were not 
wide enough to admit of its being run through the 
faottse, into the back part. How then was he to 
manage ? Why, he had the wheels taken off, and put 
in the back garden, and the body was then carried 
through the house into the back yard, and lifted up 
through the back window into his bed chamber. How* 
ever, that he did not entirely give up the idea of run- 
ning his chaise, was evident from his attempts to hire a 
man-servant. 

On making known that he wanted one, he had 
several applications ; but one man was too flight to do 
the work, another too old ; one he rejected, because he 
was a thin, lathy shanked, fellow, with a wide mouth, 
that he was sure would eat too much ; another, 
because he owned he could not do without a little drop 
of gin once a week. But there were two grand objec- 
tions to aU that offered ; namely, that they all declared 
they expected to have a sufficiency of victuals ; the other, 
the rogues, without exception, asked a great deal more 
wages than he was inclined to give ; and therefore he 
was determined to keep the chaise and wheels where 
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tliey mm, untfl he coold find some mere-reasoimbhr 
attendant Now as it was not prob^Ue that such a^ 
one as would answer Mr. Cookers expectations, woald^ 
offer ; and in fact none did offe?^ die cbabe-liod]^ 
stood in his bed*chamber, and the wheels laj against^ 
the wall in his garden^ for years after years^ until theyc 
were quite rotten ; and die wheels especially,, that had* 
been exposed to all variations and inclemencies of the- 
weather, overgrown with grass aiul weeds. In this- 
slate, he took it into his h«Ki to tfy to sell them, and; 
among other customers whom he wished to attract, he* 
offered them to a gentleman that was afterwards his^ 
executor, telling him he expected a good price for 
the vehicle, as it had never been used, but once, namely>. 
fkomtbe maker's house to his own, and of eourse not a* 
bit the worse for wear and tear. 

< It will doubtless be admitted, that such a^DYair^as^. 
Mr* Cooke was. not likely to be a very improving' 
tenant, to any house. During the whole time he lived*' 
ia VVinohester> place, which is supposed to have beea 
from twelve to fourteen or fifteen yeans^ he never once- 
painted the house, inside or outside. The landlord, of 
the house,, we may be assured, was not very well 
satii^fied with this. neglect; and finding all remonstrances 
Mere vain, he was desirous of doing some repairs at .his 
owa expence ; but Cooke would not suffer the work- 
men to come into the house. When the landlord founds 
that he could obtain no good of Mr. Cooke, he gave 
him legsl warning to quit. Of this warning,, the old.< 
man took no notice. When the time was nearly 
expired, at which, agreeably to notice, the landlords 
expected Mr. Cooke to quit his house,, he waited on. 
Mr. Cooke^ ta enquire if he had provided himself with, 
anotlier dwelling, telhng him at tlie same time, that he- 
expected to have the house given up at. the appointed ^ 
time. Upon this, Mr. Cooke calted up that sort of< 
artillery to his aid, which he had always at command, 
and with abundance of tears and lamentations, intreated^ 
for the loiee of God that Mr. . would, not be 9fh 
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crael as to turn him out ; that he had been looking for 
a house^ but had not yet been so fortunate as to meet 
with one that would suit him ; and begged hard' for 
another month to look out. This was granted. A 
similar application made at the end of the months 
obtained the indulgence of another month. The land* 
lord now determined to be peremptory^ and wrote hint 
word^ that he should certainly call on such a day^ at a- 
certain hour, at which time he should expect Mr.Cooke^ 
without fiEU-ther delay^ to give up the possession of the 
house. 

Mr. Cooke, who well knew that possession and denial 
were eleven points of the law ; but that in all cases in 
which law was to be had recourse to, the being in pos- 
session of good and sufficient evidence, or Ike want of 
it, was of still greater importance, took care to appoint 
one of those people, whom he held in subserrieiiey by 
his usual policy of promising to remember him band^ 
somely in bis will, to be in attendance at his lk>use- 
exactly at the hour at which lie expected the landlord to. 
call on him. On the arrival of this latter personage^ 
Mr. Cooke feigned himself very ill: " very ill indeed,, 
sir, my friend here knows I have not been able to stir- 
out these three weeks, I have been so ill." 

Land. ^ Well, sir, I hope you have suited yourself, 
as really the house will tumble down, and bury you in 
the ruios, it is so much out of repair ; and as you will 
not repair it, I must absolutely have the key." 

Cooke now played off the artillery he had reserved 
in his lacrj/mal sacs, and, as his tears flowed i»torrenls> 
he exclaimed, " miserable man that I am ! which way- 
shall I turn me ! can you liave the heart to turn a poor 
old man at my time of life into the street ! O dear h 
what will become of me ! lam notable ! i am not able- 
to look out, and I have no friend to look out for me ; 
I wish the house would fall on me, and put me out of 
my misei7 ! Spare me ! spare me for God's sake !• and 
upon my honour I will, as soon as ever I can, try ta- 
pi'ovide myself; but don't tuni a poor old man. opt tOk 
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diii iu liie mreet." A fi cbii flood of tears, ^kb the 
pi'0()ei tti rDiiipttuiiiifiilfff of sobbings groani», arid ^' O 
ikun r uttitj now called up. 

'I'litiiti }6 buiDelliiiig in the tears of an old man, tliat 
til tu^aits not tilctfltid by uvaiiic^ ciutrlty, envy, hatred, or 
iMiiliiu, 16 bliiiiigty pruductivti of pity, and a wish to 
uUcviiiiti. 'riifi landloid mad a nuTciful man; he was 
lUi^iii d iuUt iMtiipaaaiiiUi ; and the sliock at si-eing the 
idd uuu lull htlu i>i«« \hi hia u^ual til!^^ \^\\t\\ feigned on 
ihi'- pviseui oit'a^ktn) ctuuplrlcK snucned his» heart. 
lie hc^^id Mt- Ov^^lr lodiv up hi> Ie^l^. assured him. 
\\^ \\%^\iA ik»i UxuUe hain l«ui uu>icd i«^ his hoitour 
\^a\ Lii' \k\vii)J |\txMhW- hlU^>riT A hoii^ :as noou as he 

Cv^vtU ; «»'•«'• «i>^4%>.i; U:«M i^tt &U» \^\^^ btf >» «>u]d UOt pUt 
kwtk. U« «iL&4Kx>« ii^v ;w>4|bwr k^J^ Vo :>e«K-^« . a^it:! be «aft 

»^4^oi \^^.i ji £>«\M»e. l«kcw^ ^:..A iiku^v ''<«.' cordial 

,.SU<» vi.Cy ' K « ^»>iM>*» M^tiic <A4U» ^'is 4^ailli»Z jt ^ur 

^s.%.c— Mw^ ^. . thi Auc <<u >7aiur& mac mt 

?a^.KA*u X H**te^ «.i.a ^ Kritiib Xiik»: i, iito«iiLtC3niiuiift 

k XUi*., lk*«. d ^vu amL. iji^ MAte HiitC k 11 UUK X««Jb:f^ 
Xv.iC lUxL lie iMAic 'iTi» jk'^xUiaAa aiii J«fe .iUTt: '-iU. 

ifckiMACu. 4i« «a.* k u^ u^kMli. mua col. aiu UfUr. 

*^Vtf .QW^U^ U.. U» .1. feu MAC, :U». C^^U UUiMBti tfv 

II" 'Till 1'kirV''^'- Vhiibik It: r\.:'aiMc\i :j .ua 

WA '-U i|i|>riaTir lite .ul iiote^ p^ittretit 
U^' ^Mlk iliU /"rj^^'^' UfrfeltiAKi. -utuuklcM 
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himself rather too har, in the words of comfort whidi 
be apoke, yet he did not intend to carry those word* to 
the full extent of their meanings and to permit him to 
reside in his house in perpetuity : he made many firiendiy 
-visits, ui^ng Cooke to quit ther faoose, but Cooke was 
immovable. At last^ after inefiectual eflforts by fair 
means, and after being kept out of the house until his 
patience was quite worn out, he brought an gectment 
against the tenant. Cooke suffered this to be brought 
into court; and, upon the triid, he bronght forward the 
man whom he had secured as evidence ; who swore that 
the plaintiff, in his presence, on a certain day and hour, 
did nctuaily promise that he would not turn Mr. Cooke 
out, but wait until the Idter should find it convenient to 
wit hhnse/f' with another house ; on this evidence the 
landlord was non-suited, and Cooke had the satisfac- 
tion of returning home in triumph, aud of recounting 
for many days, the victory of villainy and ingratitude 
over good nature, to all who would listen to him. I1ie 
landlord, however, brought his action, de novo ; and 
likewise another action for the amount of thirty pounds, 
for dilapidations, such as turning the kitchen into a 
Stable, and other matters ; in both of which he suc- 
ceeded, after being kept out of his house for full two 
years or more, by the artifices and obstinacy of his 
refractory tenant. Mr, Cooke, who very well fore- 
saw that he should not be able to stand his ground 
against his landlord, in this second contest, was prudent 
enough to take timely measures to secure a retreat; 
accordingly, before the day arrived, on which the 
ejectment was to have been put in force agaiust him^ 
he had removed his furniture, and his domestics, to the 
house. No. 85, White-lion street, Pentonville, in which 
he afterwards resided to the time of his death. 

While he had his health, and his eye-sight, he did not 
suffer his horse to eat hay in idleness, but rode him 
about to fails, horse-races, and watering-places. From 
the irregularity of his diet, however, at one time gor- 
mandizing as much at a single meal, as ought to suf- 
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fice for two or three days, ami perhaps on the three d* 
four following days, starving himself and his housholdy 
-on two or three bones of a gretn loin of mutton, and 
drinking nothing but cold water, -he fell into hal^ts of 
indigestion, and iiattiilency: and the gradual loss, or 
rather deterioration of his eye-sight, added to the loss 
of his health, obliged him to part, although with very 
great reluctance, with his horse> which be sold, in good 
order, for more than it cost him. 

After he had disposed of his horse, he used a great 
deal of exercise on foot, and on fine days, he was 
seldom to be found at home. 

For the first year or two he used to walk about with- 
out the assistance of a servant, but having once or twice 
been seized with a fit in the street, and his eye-sight 
also growing defective, he hired an elderly woman to 
lead him about the streets. 

His uncouth appe-arance, and the singularity of his 
tlress^ caused him to be well known about Pentonville 
. end the Bank, and created a desire in those who did 
not know him, to enquire who and what he was. 

A large willow or straw hat, with a very broad brim, 
was the external covering of his head ; and a well pow* 
dered \\\%, with large curls and a long tail, gave him an 
air of respectability ; over tliis vvig> in cold aiid wet 
weather, he used to wear a large white cambric tand* 
kerchief, which was tied under his chin, and occasion- 
ally another round his neck ; most commonly, but not 
always, he wore a silk shade, that w as once green, over 
his eyes, but so long in use, and so greasy, that black 
disputed the predominancy of its colour with the green; 
whether to keep out the rays of light., or to deceive the 
beholders into a belief that his eyes were woi-se than 
they really were, is not certain ; but most certain it is, 
"lat though he affected to be wholly blind, no man 
^uW see to lill a bumper of good wine to the, very 
»**Bi wiihout spillmg a drop, or see who and what was 
"o*ng about him, when it Kuited his purpose to make 
*'*® ofhia eyes J better than Mr. Cooke, 
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A threadbare 1>I&ck coat^ darned and patch^ in tnnttf 
^laces^ a waistcoat and breeches corresponding with the 
xoat in antiquity and patches, were bis Qsual habiliments; 
but when he went to dine with his banker, or any other 
"person he had a respect for> or went to church on Suq. 
-days^ he had a bettermost black coat ; but he never 
went abroad, summer or winter, \i4thout his blue sur* 
tout^ which, in the course of time, was so darned, 
(patched, pieced, and quilted, that at last not above 
half the original cloth remained. His shirts, (of which 
lie did not keep a very large stock) were of the coarsest 
linen, except at the wrists and neck ; but he never went 
"without long ruffles, which, he said, made a man look 
more like <a gentleman than any other part of his dress. 
■He has left by will a diamond ring to a Mrs. Gilling. 
4iam ; but the i-ing that he uc^ed to \i ear in commoa 
'^vas only a piece <»f looking glass set in ordniary gold. 

His stock'mgs, wh*ch were always of the coarsest 
.'•yam, were of ditFerent colours ; and so covered with 
•darns in all parts, that scarcely a tinread ef the original 
stocking remained. 

The old gentleman was always very particularly care- 
4\x\ to keep his ieet warm and dry, and therefore his 
•shoes (if shoes they could be called, which more resenu 
>^bled a pair of Irish brogues, or still more nearly, the 
^hoes with wooden soles that grooms and stable-men 
wear, when about wet work) were made of the strongest 
"and thickest leather, and blacked with mk» which he 
^obtained in large quantities 6y begging, from public- 
«o(}ices, or the counting-houses of any of his acquaint- 
ance that would give it to him ; and these shoes were 
buckled on witU a pair of tiny silver buckles fashioned 
in 'the reign of Queen Anne. la this garb, supported 
on one side by his old woman, whom he hired to go 
xibout the streets with him, and on the other side, by a 
hooked crutch, that for thickiuiss and strength might 
^ie with the famous oaken cudgel of Dr. Johnson, hd 
was in the habit of sallying forth to make his daily 
visits to purchase stock at the bank, or shewl for tt 
dumer among some of those^ N^Yio%e Vko^^^ qH ^€\i xicw. 
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beritiag^ his tlwimdj, be rused for the tsvo&ld jpur- 
pott of guning a good dinner free of expeoce, and eu- 
joving in. idea tbeir disappointmeot of a liandsome 
i^gacj after his death *. 

Towaidshis hitter d^s^ he would soauetimes op^ 
his heart to treat hianself wilb a ride to the foauk in die 
PentOBville stage ; but it must be very bad vieather il>- 
deed, and torrents of rain pouring down, when be could 
bring himself to be so extravagant. On such occasions^ 
however, he did not admit his old Jadj to the houours 
of the sitting, but ordered her to trudge on foot, aiid 
meet him in the city at an appointed place. 

In one of those ^tage-coach peregfination.s J^{r. 
Cooke happened to iail in conver>ation witli a gentle- 
man, one of the passengers, whom, from what had 
dropped from him, he discovered to be a trustee, and 
an active supporter of some public chanty. 

Cooke could not resist this opportunity of making an 
impression on the rest of the passengers, by informing 
the gentleman, that he was a man that had some prp- 
pcrty, and had neither *' chick nor child to leave it to ,•" 
and that he was never more thankful than when be could 
meet with gentlemen who would put him in a way of 
bestowing part of the little wealth the Almighty had 
blessed him with, in devoting the sup^fluity of it to 
charitable purposes. 

His fellow-traveller, overjoyed to find a gentleman 
so ready to part w ith his money, spoke Mt some length 
in recommendation of the charitable institution he 
wished to turn liis attention to ; and, in the warmth of 
his heart, invited him to dine with him on the foilowii^ 

mZl^F.t^^^'^' M'- Sherwood, luiviitgrepresentrd to lae thata 

mJravirf ft, 1" ""^^ 8°" "^ *'"« ''"«<-' ^"^ Ravine some «.rt of 

along to the bf;.k t., bJv Ck J.7 "» "'"W «o«»an. M he cr«l«ed 
been fortunate in hi! ting off a, olcrllv^^i^' ''"= ~'f'"""' ''»' 
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day, ** nvhen/* said he^ ** I will explain matters still 
more at large/' The gentleman gave his address, and 
they shook hands at parting, both mutually well satisfied 
with each other. 

Mr. Cooke did not fail to accept the invitation, and 
away he sallied forth the next day, leaning on the arm 
of his female conductor, into the city ; but as his mo- 
flesty, or rather his pride, would not permit him to put 
bis woman in the way of getting her dinner at the hotisr 
of his uewly-found friend, he gave her a shilling, bid. 
ding lier, as soon as she sho.ild have left him at the 
gentleman's house where he was to dine, to go to some 
eating-house in the neighbourhood, and get a '^ mouth* 
ful of victuals," but by no means to gpend the whok 
shilling, and to be sure to bring him back the change, 
and call for him at a certain hour. 

The gentleman received him with courtesy, enter- 
tained him with true hospitality, and at last, after a fe# 
^laRsea after dinner, ^he ventured to resume the subject 
- of the charitable institution, which he wished to be*- 
friend. 

To- his exordium Mr. Cooke made no other reply 
than a vacant stare, and " Sirr^* emphatically pro^ 
nounced. 

Hia entertainer proceeded to etplnin. Cooke assured 
him, he must be mistaken in the man. ^' Sirr, you 
never said a word about (his to me in all your life. It 
mwft have been to somebody else ym said all this. I 
know nothing about it, Sirr ; and I never made yo« 
any promiser nor have I any money to give. I have 
nothitig but whate I work hard for,, and tliat is little 
enough to support me. My time is expired,, Sir^ and 
if my sepvant ia at the wa^, I AM wish you a good 
evening.'' 

Thus^ after having, as. UHual^ etaimmed himself wi4i 
as mucb gnod cheeir as wouU) enaeble him to keep tmt 
§[>t the next day,, according tu his usual enaitom^ h^ 
moved' off,' hiB moid bsins wt x99itiBgtOf9$Xeaihm^ 
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The first question lie asked her was^ wbat change aiie 
hud to give him out of the money he gave her to buj 
her dinner. The woman answered candidly, that the 
gentleman was so kind as to order his servants to take 
her down to his kitchen^ where she had a good dinner 
•with the servants of the house ; adding, ^^ such a din- 
ner us my poor stomach has been a stranger to for many 
a long day !'*— *^ O then/' said Cooke, " give me back 
my money ;*' — and actually took the shilling from the 
poor woman, and put it in his pocket. 

Disease, and the infirmities of age, creeping on by 
-slow dr^re(.<i, he found hiniseif reduced to the necessity 
of applying from time to time, for medical advice. 
Jiut not fniiiing such instantaneous relief from the 
prescriptions of those physicians whom he consulted, 
us he expected to receive, lie ran the gauntlet from 
one doctor to anotlicr, until he tired them all. Many 
are the anecdotes which might be related, of the tricks 
Mhich this uvaiicious old man U5ed to play, to cheat 
medical men of their time, and save his money. He 
would make no scrtiple to beg from some of his 
acquaintance, whom he knew to be subscribers, a letter 
for a dispensary, and clothing himself in his own oU 
i-agged and cast-ofl* apparel, would attend regularly, ai 
a pauper, among others, to receive advice and medi- 
cines giatuitouslv ; and this for several successive weeks. 
At length, how evtfr, lii^ real circumstances being made 
known to the medical gentlemen, by some of the patients, 
or by other means, he has been dismissed, io a way not 
much to his credit ; and this has happened to him more 
than once. 

At one time he obtained a recommendation as a 
patient to the dispensary for the diseases of the eye and 
ear, in Charterhouse. square. 'J*he natural goodness 
and suavity of Mr. Saunder'>'s disposition, induced him 
io pay every attention to Mr. Cooke, who passed hin- 
ielf upon him as a reduced tradesman who bad seen 
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better days ; but fiiiding ihat this old man wouU not 
be satisfied^ without eugiossiug a great deal more of 
bis time than be could Mell spare, he' was at last in- 
duced to Qiake some enquiry coacemiog his patient ; 
and at length learning who he was, he read him a very 
serious lecture ou the nieaooess and impropriety of his ' 
conduct, in thus obtaining gratuitously that which was 
only uUended for the necessitous ; and scquainted him^ .' 
that if he expected his future services, be must give a 
fee, as was usual with other gentlemen. " Very well," 
«aid old Couke, '^ I am willing to pay any thing in 
rcasou ; but mark this, I expect to be cured iirst, for I 
always go upon the maxim of^^NO cuaB no fay.", 
Mr. Saunders rang the bell, desired the servant to call 
in the next patient in rotation, and politely wishing 
Mr* Cooke a good morning, desired the servsint to 
" open the street door for the gentleman." 

Another time, he became so excessively troublesome 
to a physician to whom he had paid about four or five 
half guineas, that the doctor at last told him, he had 
tried every remedy and exerted all his skill, and could 
render huii.no farther service. '^, Then give me back - 
roy gold, sir,'' said Cooke, '' why did you rob me of my 
gold, unless you meant to cure me T The Doctor^ 
whose chariot was waiting at the door for him, left die ■ 
old nmn to vent his spleen in the study, to the no small ' 
diversion of the servants, and gave orders that he neiver 
should be admitted again. 

. Tliis old man would, without ceremony, go to the 
bouses of apulhecaries, and have them called up at four 
or five o'clock in the morning, to administer some 
medicine, for a complaint he was subject to in his 
bowels; which he would want to have made up for 
twopence; if this was refused, he would gQ 91^ far <i^ 
fourpence; but if it was to be sixpence he woui? ^. ., 
another shop and make the same distuiLaii;.e ; if he 
could get nothing for his grpcU, he would go to a 
druggist's and buy a penny worth of jalap; for be said 
he would sooner bear the pain m M9 g^ts all dajf^ 

08 
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thon jMy racb a great deal ofmonty^ as sixpfiNCE for 

At Gti« time he* rang up* the domestics of a medical 
gKaiiettum in Idlingtotr at four o'clock in a M^inter's 
momiii^. 0» the dcror being opened^ to the question, 
'' VfludU 16 yowe pleasure T he answered^ *' my business i^ 
pain, and mypieamre is- to see your master. ** Sir, m; 
roaster has been out at a labour all nighty very much 
fatigued; and not very weU^ and has not been in her: 
above half an hour.'* ^* Dou t tell me about his labours 
and bi» being' ua^el^ ; doctors must get up at all hours, 
M^ll or itk Tell him he must come down. I do not 
cotne OR a pauper ; I c-a« afford to pay for my medicines.* 
Away tlie servant Meut to tell his master ; who sent bis 
complinteatsto liie gentleman^ {hat he really was very 
poorly^ but tfhat his assistant, a regularly bred, and 
skilful young gentleman, was then putting on his 
cb>ttUt» t<i w<aitf on him, aud would he was sure supply : 
bis plaee, to tlte satusfaetibn of the patient. '' Tlieii he 
nt/vypftt ^his cloaths again, aiui go to his bed ; I will ^ 
ha*fe no assistki^t ; 1 will: see none but the master; I ! 
liave plenty of mfmey in xiiy pockety and am willing to | 
pay for what h©^ means to prescribe for me." Down 
stairs the master came ; but when he saw it was Cooke, 
^«hom fte happened 1x) know^ although his servant did 
not> he' wished^liimseirdn bed again* Cooke in his usual 
itny^bept him Ibree^ qmirler's of an hour, giving a detail 
of symptoms and complaints, which could just as well 
hwt beeii*gi«ren in threeminutes. '^ Sir^^ answered die 
dMOiir^ ^'.flrcMn tlte very circumstantial account j-uu have 
giwMV of tile symptomiJ> I understand wliat your disease 
iaperftictly %('eli, and I v^ ill make }»u upa small draught 
thaa shall reKeve you in an instant.*" 

Cooke* What will yeu charge me for it? 

Doctor, ©nly eightt'en-pence; 

CooA^e^ Bight«en(-penee ! why sir, do you think I get 
■yy non^ on* the highway by robbing people ? I never 
haaid of sttcb oxtor^on' in my life ! eighteen. pence ! f 
thaugiilr yoH' migbtiia^ fa«de me up something for two* 
^lence ! * • 
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Doctor. Sit, I am sorry to say, there are too many, 
who think, that because it is the duty of a medical 
nian, to rise to all culls "at uuseasonable hours, they 
may waiitouly, and without absolute necessity, or con- 
sideration of his fatigues in the day time, call liim out 
of his bed whenever they please ; but tlus is the first 
time I ever heard of a geiitlomau's behig called up on 
a twO'penuy errand. As you must certainly nu^u U> 
insult me, Uiere is the door, sir. 

Cooke. Well, sir, will you make me something for 
foui'^pence 'i 

Doctor. No, nor four shilUngM, therefore go your 
ways, and be thankful that your years protect you fronu 
a kicking; and never come near my house again either 
by day or by night. 

Soon after he went to live in Wbile-lioa street, be 
mot for a Mr. Pigeon, -a surgeon, "wbo lived on the 
4>ppoaite side of the street, to ^xaaiiiie aa ulcer on his 
leg> which gave him a little temporary alarm, he being 
of a very gross habit of body. After the geotlemau 
liad duly inspected it, Mr Cooke asked him if be could 
cure it. ^' Certainly, sir," replied the surgeon. '^ How 
lung do you think it will be befoi'e you can make a 
perfect cure of it?' " A month." '* And how much 
must I give you r" Mr. Pigeon, w ho saw that the sore 
was not of any great importance, answered ^' a guinea.** 
" Very well," replied Cooke, " but mark this,— a 
guinea is an immense sum of money, and when I agree 
tor sums of such magnitude, I go upon tlie s}stem of 
MO CURE NO PAY; so if I am not cured at the 
expiration of the month, 1 pay you nothing/* Thia 
was agreed to. After diligent attendance for several 
days, the wound was so near being healed, that CooLe 
expressed himself satisfied, and would not lei Pigeon see 
it any more. However, within two or tiiree days of 
the month being expired, the old fellow got some sort 
of plaster with euplwrhiam in it, irom a farrier, and 
luade a new ulcer ou the place wher^ th^ioyrmer Jiad 
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been; and grnilinj; for Pigeon on On; l.jst chiy ofiUr. 
inontli tflicwcd him that his Ic;; wm n(>t wi'lt, and that 
of coiirtfc the gninea he had agreed tor vtnn forfeited! 
This fttory tlie old fellow used to tell of himfielf wilh 
gieut satiflfaetion, and ealled it^ ^' p/urkiNff a pigeon.^ 

TUti author of this memoir, onre had the uimishcd 
for honour of being in this old gentleman's good 
graces; but^ after being plagued with a few of his 
• vJHiti, finding it was too great a »nerifice of his time, 
to ^ive up a full hour to hearing the history of his 
cotnplaintM, every time he chose to call f>n him, for the 
^al(e of rcrrivin;; two-pence a time Un the Klnft', and a 
pcNr/ty fur t/ic ffalipoi, he hoped t«> gel tid of him, hy 
i^llf. g him» that his case whs s'> totullv complicated 
un:l d.liicult to be cured by medicine, thul he gave up 
ill! hopes of effecting any good l>y that means, and that 
nothing but matrimony would eure him. Tliis old 
drivel h;r^ who had never recollected that he had himself 
given the hint for this prescription, by asking nt his 
iirst interview, whether martian'e would cure his dis* 
eases, was qinte delight'-d with ttiis decision ; and made 
frequent vi'iits to his " dear friend/' to know if he 
*' cotild reconnnend him any rich widow/' but this the 
preiiciiber always evaded, saying, in the words of 
bhake^peare^ 

" Therein the valient 
Must minister to nimself'.'* 

Ft would exceed the limits which we have pre«crilied 
4o ourselves, were we to enumerate all the tricks which 
this gentleman used to play, in r)r(i«:r to g<:t gratuitous 
advice from medical practitioners; and the rebuffs 
Mhich he used to receive for his mean arts : one or two 
however, we nnist not omit. 

Doctor l^ttsom is \\\ the practice of j;iving audience 

nt his own house to patients, at certain stated f)eii(»ds of 

the week ; and seldom a week passed. dnrrn<^ the space 

of many yvntn, without, the ulteiidnnce of Mr. Cooke, 

nift in the character of the u.^v ^A vW vv\:\v:\\\a \^v^ 
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UBQally applieil for advice^ but iu that of sl pauper. After 
availing l.i'.uself for mauy years of the doctor's liberal 
diAposition^ in thus obtaining advice gratuitously^ and 
scarcely ever going away from him, without requesting 
a draught of the doctor's '' excellent table-beer, after his 
fatigue of coming from Petitonville/' he opened his heart. 
one day by a singular effort of generosity, and presented 
th« butler with the sum of — one skiUhig ! On these 
occasions of procuring medical advice, he was often ill* 
tmsive and troublesome, by attempting to force \m way 
to an immediate access to the doctor, in precedence of 
others who had been longer in waiting, and who of course 
had a right to admittance in succession. The butler 
once interfering, to prevent this rudeness of intrusion^ 
Omke, with uo little heat of temper, upbraided him with- 
his ingratitude; '^ why, you ungrateful rogue! did not I 
give you a shilling f" llie servant very coolly answered^ 
^' yea, sir, I remember about nine mouths ago> you did 
give me a shilling ; and here it is for you again/ pre 
seating it to him. Cooke, instantly becoming mere 
placid, pocketed the shilling, obscrviag^ thai it would 
be of use in buying something for him in bis way 
home. 

The prescriptions which he received from Dr. Lett* 
som, or from any other physician^ he always carried to 
a druggist s, because he said he could get them made^ 
up cheaper than at an apothecaiy's; and would always 
ask what the medicine was to cobt If it were more 
than a shilling, he would ask whether he could not 
have half the quantity made up ; but if there were two 
or three different fornjul;^ in the paper, siurh as a box 
of pills, and a draught, he would have that which was 
to cost the least moneys and say he would not have the 
other J i^st yet. 

Probably from some sense of shame, or tp sanction 
Jiis almost incessant iippiicalio. s to Dr, Lettsom, for 
medical advice, he iiitiinated his resolution ^' in order 
to evince his gratitude," as he said, to make ati ample 
donaliofi to any public ciiaritv, which the doctor should 
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recommend. After tliis genUemao had taken pains to 

eiplain to biui the objects oi different cbaritabie inatitu- 

tions^ Mr. Cooke fixed upon the ** IJuniane Society, for 

the recovery of the apparently dead/' intimating at the 

name time, tlie amplitude of his fortune; and confirming 

Jt> by bringing a will in his pocket, which be submitted to 

the doctor's inspection. About (liree months before 

his decease, he confidentially assurf^d Dr. Lett8om> 

that besides the ample provision he had made for his 

numerous relations, friends, and his tzco maid servants, 

and still more ample bequests to alms-houses, he war 

in possession of a surplus of forty thousand pomtds, 

luiappropriated ;^ and desired the doctor to specify such 

k/>spitals and dispensaries, as he considered most in wast 

of funds for their support, with an accurate account of 

lie state of their finances, that this forty thousand 

pounds might be appropriated in proportion to their 

wants, and general utility. The worthy doctor ioime* 

chately set about procuring the necessary inf aii i t ion, 

wfaidi, after having obtained wiih no small paiiii aiHl 

trovble, he sent to Mr. Cooke ; but these objcvcts of 

liis profound munificence, were never noticed in llie 

real will : and tliq disappointment could not but be ielt 

by mnny of the friends of those pul>iic charities, to 

which his attention had been rccamnie»Kl(?d, whose 

cxpcctatiouH were raised by fullticious prouuscs never 

intended to be realized. Of all the in:ititutions which 

the doctor had pointed out to him as deserving bis 

support, the Humane Society alone w u» remembered ; 

but the ample donation of Jive hundred pounds^ set 

down in the will that he s/wzted to Dr. Jxttsom, 

turned out to be, in his real will, a paltry bequest of 

Jifly pounds; and to the doctor himself, for the ntaiiy 

years plague and trouble he had with him, a plain 

gold ring ! 

But although Mr. Cooke was so very desirous of 

obtaining grf;tuitous advice, and cheap physic for him«* 

wAU ^^ would not allow either of his females to be 

mck orMiling; or any mcdkaV or ^vivy^icvil relief to be 

wtltt'ded tbem when recimf.wj w. VV\& \\v>vv^xVa:^^^\« 
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Mrs. Stni({vvick, haviu;^ a very bad uIqbp on her iDgn 
which disabled l|er from walking, she ventured to h»)l 
the advice pf the author^ what she had host do with U* 
Uufortuaat^ly, it was in the presence of her ma^tler^ 
who d^— d her, and swore there wa» nothing th^ 
«a.ter w;th the o!d bitch, but laziness^ and would not 
permit the leg even to be looked at ; so tlxit as tbi» 
woman was very lame and in great pain, her medical 
friend was obliged to make his. visiis early in the 
morning^ before Cooke's tin»e of vising ; or eUc ia thosft 
himrs, when it \vas known that the oldgenlkmoa waa^ 
(o«e to the Bank, to. buy ia stock. How different 
waajtbe conduct of Mr. Elvvee towards his servantSji 
vhen sick. Altliough hi»Ioiie of n^oney was inordinaUe^i 
he p^id eighteen sluiling^ a week for (be oiaiatenance 
4Dd nursing of bi» maid servant when Mm; had the smell 
pox; but, indeed^ Mr. Elwes wa^liberalitj Uyelf,.CQai« 
pared to Mr. Cooke. 

After the death of Mr. Ranvsbottom, of Goswcl 
bouse, the gentleman whom Mr. Cooke used to employ 
ia lihe constant oltering ai his wills,, (and tUe making 
^f Qtbers, when 1)6 w^anJted Iq gaiu sou>e particular 

EiMt,> tlie task was trsmftferred to Mr. Jackson, of 
idgjEiwater-aquave, whom Mr.. Cooke bad named en^ 
•i bis execuior!i> To ijm genilemsan. he was an inces« 
Iftfit torment;, but, eveu from hio^ be took great car9 
to keep one clause in his r^a/ will a secret; tbiswas^ 
the clause wherein he kit Mr. Jackson only OM hmi^ 
dred poundsi, while each of hin oUier exequtprs vvere to 
bave tif:o. Mr. Ja<J&son, bowev^, by accident, got 
«ig}a of tbin: c)ause> aiul on hi^ qnq/iiiriaig of Mr« Cooke 
th«t reason qf this difference^ the old man gsive. him the 
following answer. ^^ Why, sir^ you are some years 
okkf than aa;^ of nsiy otlier ejiecuiots,; th^efose. il if 
probable that you will die before them ; now^ sir, it 
wAuld be very wreng, tb^ they^ who would have to do 
the whole of the work after y«>u w.eje dead> should «ol 
h'4S^ more than yoii» and tliiirefore y<i>ii t»4s( be content 
ivith Qwn bMH^ejd, iiQunds." "If jtbat be your opini;^!]^'" 
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said Mr. Jackson, '' strike my name out of your will 
entirely, for 1 will have nothing more to do with you * 
Mr. Cooke having thus lost this gentleman as his 
executor, after making enquiry for a fit person to place 
in his room, substituted the name of Mr. William Day, 
Oil-man, of No. 95, Gracethurch-street, in* the next 
codicil. 

Although the life of Mr. Cooke was not squared 
according to the strict rules of religion and moralityi. 
he was not yet altogether unmindful of his religious 
duties. He was, until within a ver}* few years of bis 
death, a constant attendant at divine service on Sundays, 
when the weather or his humour would permit : and 
seldom missed attending the Sacrament, either at cburchf 
or at home. How he conducted himself in the latter 
case, the following instance will illustrate. 

« 

Sacrament Sunday, 

'' What are you rummaging in that cupboard for, 
sir r said Mrs. Strudwit k, one Sunday morning. ^ Why 
] am a going to take the Sacrament to-day,'' said Cooke. 
*' Vm sure you si and in need of it," said the house- 
keeper, *' f(jr your ssns are many ; it is a fine day, and 
I am glad you are going to church ; but if }ou are, it IS 
time vou should think of cleaning and dressing yourself. 
But what are }ou rummaging for ?'* " I want a bottle 
of wine that is in the cupboard.* " Lord, sir, there is 
no botle there, but one that must be nearly empty, as 
you have had it on tap this fortnight ; surely you must 
have drank it all out by this time." '' G-d d— n youi 
you b— h of hell, if u is drank out, it is you and the 

otlier M M ked b— h in the kitchen, that must have drank 
It, lior 1/ 

}lousekeeper. " Your mind is in fine trim truly, for 
f the holy Sacrament ; cursing and swearing as 
you CIO, 18 a good preiiaralion. Well, here is the bottle 
jfou wtjnt_tb^.r^ ia ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ j^ .^ „. 



Cooke. ^' Very well, that one glass will do for me ; 
brii^ me a small bit of bread, and my large prflyer- 
book : I am not going to church, I shall administer the 
Sacrament to myself at honie ; I can do it just as well 
asrany parson can do it fctr me ; and you know Bet, it 
saves my pocket ; as, if 1 went to church, it would be, 
expensive, as 1 must put a shilling in the plate.^ 

*^ Aye, you wicked old rogue" (said Bet) '* it matter* 
little whether you take the Sacrament at home or at 
church ; for all the Sacraments in the world will never 
save your poor soul from going to the devil. '^ 

Some short time before his death, one of his excctw 
tors observing to him, that he had omitted to remember 
his two servants in his will ; the one (Mrs. Strudwick) 
who had faithfully served him as his housekeeper and 
nurse for upwards of ten years; the other, who used to 
lead him about ihe streets, and was also a good nurse to 
him during the time siie had lived with him ; he an 
swered, ^* let them be paid their wages to the day of 
my death; — nothing more." On the gentleman's re* 
monstrating on the very great injustue it would «.e, not ' 
to leave them something, all he could obtain, was twea- 
ty-five pounds for one, aiid ten poimds tor the other. 
After the executor had taken his leave^ Cooke went ta ' 
his desk in which he had jast before locked up the will> 
took it out, and ran his pen through the word fivCy 
writing T. C. iu the margin,, to shew it was not acci* 
dental. 

But, were every anecdote of this most insatia-' 
hie man, to be recorded, the recital of them would only 
disgust the reader, by an e^tposition of the miserable 
shifts which extreme avarice will drive a man topruciise. 
For the sake of the reader therefore, it is time we biing 
our history to a conclusion 

in tiieyear 1811, when he could no longer make his 
daily visits to the Bank, nor very conveniently see com- 
pany at home, he took to his bed* A few select friends 
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^'cre admitted; and some that were not selecfy occaii* 
onall^ found their way ifnto bis apartment ; but, ill his 
▼ery weakest state, be knew how to send them oiff* 
i^niong others, a person For \ihi)m he alwa}9 professed 
the higliest friendship, used iVequenily to see him^ at b\n 
own rt'qu«»t; that friend was present, when one of 
those A^hom Cooke had long cajoled with the aHsuraucet 
of a handsome beqnest, represented to liim, that the 
sum of three hundred pounds would extricate him from 
all difficulties, and tliat he should be thankful for that 
8um, not as a gift, but as a loan ; nor to be granted^ 
unless he could shew his executors^ that he should 
have ample means to repay it in less than a twelvemonth, 
with interest ; so that the charitable funds wliicb Mr. 
Cooke intended so largely to contribute to, should not 
suffer any loss. '' My friend/ said Mr. Cooke, •* I am 
unwilling to part with my money." *' The half, nay, 
one-fourth, of what you always promised I should have 
at your death, would extricate nie from all my difficult 
lies, and I would gladly forego the remainder/' ^' 1 don't 
know you ;" replied Cooke, " never promised you any 
thiiig ; never saw you in my life; 1 tell you I am un- 
willing to part with my money, so let me die in peace.** 
Just after this man had left him« Mr. jAldridge, the 
surgeon, entered his room; Mr. Cooke, had, while on 
his death- bed, sent for several medical men, in the 
Jiope of obtaining some relief from one or the other ; 
but all knew him so well, that not one would attend ; at 
4ast, Mr. Aldridge, who resided in White-lion street 
w:is pcrsundett (o see him. Ilim^ Mr. Cooke permitted 
to scud some medicine. 

^t one of this gentleman^a visits, the old man verj 
earnestly intreated him to say candidly, how long h% 
thought he might live. Mr. Aldridge answercd^.thaC 
perhaps Jic might last six days. Cooke, collecting as 
nmch of his exliausted strength as he could^ raised 
himself in bed, and darting a look of the keenest indig- 
nation at the surgeon, exclaimed, " and are you not a 
dishonest man? a rogue! a robber} to ser^e me se?* 
^ Aa low bhr Aii]Ltd Mr. Aldiid^e, with surpaixe* 



" Why, sifj joa are no better tiian n, pickpocket^ to go 
to rob me of my gold, by sending two draughts a*day to 
a man, that all your physic will not keep ahve above six 
days 1 get out of my huuse^ and never come near me 
again/' 

During ihe last days of his existence, he was ex* 
tremely weak; and employed the few remaining hours 
in which he was sensible, in arranging matters with bia 
executors, Messrs. Reynolds and Day; and departed, 
tliis life, on the 2(ith day of August, 1811. 

Some days before he took to his bed, he wanted to 
make a bargain with Mr. Bodkin, the undertaker, of 
Islington, for a cheap coffin for himself, but the money 
he offered not amounting to the common price of a pa« 
rish coffin for paupers in the workhouse, the bargain was 
not concluded; his executors, however, gave him a more 
decent funeral than he would have been pleased withj 
bad he been alive, llie mob, who attended the pro- 
cession from his house to Islington church»yard, did not 
treat his remains with any very great respect ; nor did he 
go to his grave without the execrations of the multitude ; 
some of ihejair sex had provided themselves wiih rotten 
cabbage- stalks for the occasion, m Inch they threw on 
the coffin when lt)wered into the grave, observing^ that 
as he was so fond of cabbage in his life-time, he should 
have some to take with him to the other world. 

Thus died and thus was interred, unpitied and 
unlamented, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and 
possessed of a property of one hundred and twentj/* 
seven thomaad^ two hundred and Jive pounds , three per 
cent, consolidated Bank annuities ; a man, whose life 
Mas chequered with as few good actions, as ever fell 
to the snare of anji |>erson who lived to so advanced 
an ag^. 
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It has indeed been said, that in all tiiat long life, ha 
oevcrdid so mturb asone goodaction. Thus tt is^ thtf' 
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<< The evil that men do; lives after tkenif 
The goodf is oft interred with their bones,** 

but, 

** So let it N«T be tvith ThomasT' 

Happy to have it in our power to dedicate, even 
allliougli we can do no more, one little page, to the 
eniiineiation of his good deeds, we with pleasure 
record, 

1 . That, for the last fourteen or fifteen years of his 
life, he ga e one guinea a year to the charity school of 
Pentonville. 

t. That being once induced by the intreaties of a 
well-mf ailing friend, to vihit the apartment of a poor 
^oman in his own ntiglibourhood, whose hui^band lay 
dead, herself in cliild-bed, and her children crying round 
her for want of food ; he gave money for the purchase 
of a cofHn for hei husband, clothed the woman and her 
children, and g-uve a small sum for the supply o( their 
immediate wants. 

3. That in or about the years 1805 or 1806, when 
a report was current, of an intended invasion of this 
country by the Fiench, and a subscription was raised, 
in his parish for the f^npplyiiig the privates of the 
CltTkenwell volunteer regiment with warm great coats,, 
preparatory to their projected destination to winter 
quarters near the sea coast, Mr. Cooke opened his 
heart and generously gave a donation of twenty 
pounds ! 

4. To a club of gentlemen at the Chapel-house, 
(a little tavern in Pentonville,) where he sometimes went* 
to take his half pint ot porter, for the sake of reading, 
the newspaper, he or.( e gave a guinea, to drink his 
health on his birth -day ! 

These are all the instances that we have been able to 
collect ; and these we record from the testimony of a 
nerson who was in the constant habit of being about hift^ 
fjmon daily for the last seventeen years of his lifct . 
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A HIS is the last Will and Testament of me, Tliomas 
Cooke, of White-lion Street, Pentonville, in the County 
of Middlesex, Esquirb; First, and principally, £' 
recommend my soul to Almighty God, niy Creator, w ho 
gave it ; my body 1 desire may be buried under the 
Church of St. Mary Islington, by the side of Doctor 
Shirley, in a manner not expensive; and as to such 
worldly estate wherewith it has pleased God to bless 
me, I dispose thereof as follows: (that is to say,) After 
payment of all my just debts, funeral expences, and the 
charges of proving this my Will ; 1 give and bequeath 
unto Mary Gillir.gham, whose maiden name was Neale^ 
wife of Thomas Gillingham a custom-house officer, all 
my jewels, plate, linen, and houshoM furniture of every 
description, in and about my dwelling- house and pre- 
mises, at the time of my decease, and also my diamond 
ring, to and for her own sole use aud benefit. I give ' 
and bequeath to Su.sanna Birch, wife of the late Joseph 
Birch, dec**, all my wearing apparel of every description^ 
to and for her own sole use and benefit. 

I give and bequeath unto my godsons, Thomas 
Hammond, of Edmonton, in the Co. Middlesex, Sur- 
geon; and (Oliver GammoU; his cousin^ the sum of 
4fairty pounds each* 
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T give nnrf bequcalb unto the youngest daugliter oT 
Benjamin Holliiigsworlli, of No. 15, Walling Street, 
London, Stationer, the sum of £2Q to be paid to her 
father. Tor her use; also unto the said Iknj. HoHings- 
yvorih, the sum of £9.0. And I do hereby direct my 
executors to pay the four last- mentioned legacies in six 
months after my decease. 

I give, &c. unto Samuel Leigh, of the three per cent, 
consolidated bank annuity office, and to his duughter 
Miss Leigh^ tht sum of £t5 thre« per cent consols, 
ea< h. 

To Robert Overton, and Thomas Overton, brothers 
of Mary Clapton, wife of Thos. Clapton, of Goswell 
itrcet, carpenter, £0,5 lliree per cent, consols, each ; 
such last mentioned legacies to be transferred to the 
legatees, as soon as couvenient aAer my decease. UnD^ 
all and every tlie ckiUlri-n of James Cobon, of Lether* 
ings«tt, near Holt, farmer, as shaJl be living at mj 
decease, £^Zo three per cent, consols, each; to b« 
teaRB^erred and piiid to them, \ihen they shall respec- 
tively arrive at the age of twenty -one years. And in 
case any or either of them shall happen to die, befor* 
they attain that age, the legacy or leg^icies of him, heTj^ 
•r them, so dying, shall full iuU) and constitute a part of 
«ay residuary estate. 

1 give to Hester and Hannah Provo, two orphans of 
the late Doctor Provo, of Biirrou street, Pentonidileji 
Clerkenweli, the sum of .£^200 three per cent, cvosoli^ 
each ; to be transferred and paid to them, when tl^f 
shall resf)€ctively attain the age of twenty-one jeara^ 
Qflder the same restrictiops as to their condHct^ as. mf 
several residuary legatees are herein after subject to p 
ibut in case of the death of either, before the ag^ ot 
twenty-one, then the leagacy of her or them so dyis|f« 
shall fall into and constitute a part of the residue of mjr 
astate. 

And I hereby direct my executors, to pay and appli 
the interest and dividends of the said last ooentionul 
stockj for and towards the maintenance and educaU/^Vk 
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of the said Hester and Haimali Provo until they sluall 
attaiu the age of twenty-one years. 

I give unto my executors herein after named, to 
Doctor Lettsom, of Camberwell grove; to Mr. Mend* 
hain of No. 38^ Islington green; and to the before 
aamed Benjamin Hollingswortb ; to John Huntj of 
Leadenhall market^ salesman ; to William Love^ of 
No. 1^ Lamb's buildings, Bunhill row^ hat-presser; to 
William Gough, of £gliam liill^ in the county of Surry^ 
gentleman ; to Mr. Starr, of Smitliiield bars, apothe* 
cary ; to Mrs. Poplingtou wife of Robert Poplinston, 
of Distaff lane^ London, butcher; to Mr. Groa, of 
College hill, London, sugar-baker, and to his eldest 
son; to the Reverend Mr. Crowder, of Ely place^ 
Holboin ; and to Mr. Hudsoa^ of Islington green^ gen* 
tieman ; a plain gold ring, each. 

I give to my exors., ^1000 three per cent, console 
vyxxQ Xrnst ; to jpay the interest or dividends da^reoij 1a 
the before named Mary Gilliij^gkam, during ber liAs, 
to aud hr her sole oivl jseparatie use, aud not to be Kib- 
ject to Ibe debyts, joouiwd, or en^gem^nXs, of her px^ 
vent or -aaiy future husband, wd from ai)d afieu' her 
decease, to pay and apply the asud interest towards tba 
maintenance aud educaeiiou of any child or childceo oi 
the said Mary G., that shall be livii^ at the time of my 
decease, until he, slie^ or they, sliall attain the age oi 
twenty- one years ; and to transfer and pay the capital 
to such ch. or chu. at the age of twenty ono^ in equal 
shares and proportions. Awd in case there shall be iio 
ch. or chu. of the said M. G. livhig, at my decease, or^ 
being such, all or any oi them stiail die, before they 
attain twenty-one yrs. as afL»r-esaid, Uieu the shares oif 
such, so dying, shall fall mto and constitute a part of 
tlie residue of my estate. 

I give to my exors. the further sum of one thousand 
four hundred pouiHis, three per. cent, consols, in trust ; 
to pay the iulerest aud dividend^ thereot^ to Mary 
Wood, of Toulsham, in Norfolk, widow ; for and 
towards the support of bccseli^ und the maintenaoot 
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and support of her son, Henry Wood, who is nol in a 
state of mind to take the manugenicnt of himself or 
his affairs. And in case the said Mary Wood die in 
the life time of the said Henry W^ood, then the interest 
and dividends to be paid to the minister and church- 
wardens of the parish where the said Henry Wood 
resides^ or to such otiier person or persons as shall 
have the care of him, the said H. W., with the appro- 
bation of my said exors.; to be applied to and for the 
benefit of the said H. W. 

And after the death of Mary Wood and Henry Wood, 
the said c£l400 3 p. C. Consols, sitall fall into and 
become part of my lesiduary estate. 

I give to my said exors., ^14^)0 3 p. C. Com. in 
trust; to pay the interest and dividends thereof to 
Susaona Birch, herein before named, for the use and 
maintenance of Thomas Birch her son, who is a 
cripple, during bis life ; and after his deaths the capital 
shall fail into the residue. 

l^o Jamt'8 Groves and Maria Groves of WeUs, in 
Kor^olk; to ihe three children, viz. two sons and 
one daughter, of Thotnas and Elizabeth Hook, of 
Wells, in Norfolk, 8hipwrij»ht, gS\50 S p. C, Consols, 
to be paid to them as they shall attain the age of 
twtrity one years, respectively; but if any of them 
die before the age of 21, the legacy to fall into the 
residue. 

I'o Plilliippa the wife of James Clements, a labourer 
at EIniham, in Norfolk, one thousand pounds 3 p. 
Cent. Consols; in trust to the exors. to pay her the 
interest : not to be subjt^rt to the countroul of her 
present or future husband : alter her decease the capital 
falls into the residue. 

1 give and -Ijif^upulli to the wardens and commonalty 
of the mystery of Fi8ljmoiiger.<j of the city of l^ondon, 
ond their sncceHsors, for the lime being, FOlt EVIiR, 
the Hum of IIV li I HOUSAN D NIN E HUNDRED 
POUNDS, S p Ce/U. Conso/s, upon trust, to stand 
possessed tlwreof, and to pa^* av\d vk\>v^>j iU« interest 
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Bud dividends thereof, weekly and every week for ever, 
to, and for the benefit and relief, of the thirty-four 
parishionary alms-people, for the time being, living and 
residing in Jesus* Hospital, at Bray, in the county of 
Berks, by increasing the pensions and allowance of the 
said alms-people, in equal shares and proportions. 

I give to the vicar, church -wardens, and overseers of 
the poor, of the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and 
their successors, for ever, the sura of one thousand and 
fifty pounds, 3 p. C. C; to pay and divide the interest 
and dividends weekly for ever, between six poor widows 
or alms- people, who shall be inhubitants for the time 
being, of the six alms-houses situate at Hoxton, founded 
by Allen Badger, Esq. and commonly called Badger's 
Almshouses, equally, share and share alike; so long a^ 
they continue inhabitants of said almshouses. 

To the said vicar, church-wardens, and overseers 
of the poor, of the said parish of St Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, and their successors, the further sura of TWO 
THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED Pounds, 3 per 
Cent. Cons, to pay and divide the ^hiterest and divi- 
dends weekly and for ever, between the 12 poor 
widows, for the time being in Fuller's Almshfuises, 
Old Street Road. Provided always, that such bequests 
to the said Vicar, Church-wardens, and Overseers of 
the poor, are upon this express condition nevertheless^ 
that all vacancies which shall happen in the said Alms- 
houses, called Badger's Almshouses and -Fuller's Alms^i* 
houses, or either of them, after my death, sh.dl from 
time to time and at all times be filled up by the vestry 
of the said parish of St. Leonard Shoreditch, for the 
time being, as often as such vacancy or vacancies shall 
happen. And 1 do hereby declare my w ill and mean- 
ing to be, that if at any time after my death, any 
vacancy which shall happen in the aforesaid altnshouses 
or either of them; shall not be filled up in the manner 
I have {ibove directed, and any Vicar or Church<waiden> 
or Overseer of the poor, or unyiother person or persons; 
shall take upon themselves to nominate or a^^oiut au^ 
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person or persons, to supply sucli vacancy in any of the 
said almshouses^ in any other manner or form than as ( 
have directed^ then and in that case I declare my will 
and meaning to be, that such person or persons so 
appointed contrary to my aforesaid direction^ shall not 
be entitled to receive any part or share of the annual, 
half.yearly, or other dividends, or produce of the s^id 
capital sums of one thousand and fifty pounds, and 
two thousand one hundred pounds, 3 per Cent* Cons, 
but tliat the share of the person or persons so unduly 
appointed, contrary to my aforesaid direction, shall be 
paid to the trustees or treasurer for the time beingi of 
ibe charity schools of St. Jamej, Clerkenwell, to be 
applied by them towards the support of the said 
schools, 8ic. &€• 

To the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants^ 
of the Frame-work-knitters, of the city of LioncUn, 
^2100, 3 per Cent. Coas. upos trust, to increase the 
veekly allowance to the alms people in the \t arhns* 
houses founded by Hioaias Bourne, Esq. in Kji^and 
Road, commonly called the Frame-work-knitters alnxs* 
houses. 

To the Bailiffs, Wardens, Assistants, and Common 
Dalty of Weavers, ^2100 upon trust, six months after 
sij decease, for twelve alms people in the Weavers 
Alms-bouses, Old Street Road, to increase the pay and 
weekly allowance of said alms people in equal pro- 
portions. 

To theTrusteees, Governors, Managers, or Directors, 
of the almshouses built or endowed by Baltliazar 
Sanchez, a Spaniard, commonly called the SpauiardU 
Almshouses, at Tottenham, ^1400 3 per Cent. Coos« 
in trust, for the use of eight alms people residing in said 
almshouses. 

To Uc*\iiardson's Almshouses, Tottenhaoi, ^1400 
5 per Cent. Cons, for Uie ose of.ei<^ht almspeoplc, but 
if any person shall be placed in eiiber of tliese aUns** 
liOLUJCS not a paiishiouc{ of Tottenham, tlie share of 
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such pcnton goes to the charity-schools of St. James^ 
Clerk enwell. 

To the Trustees, &c. of the almshouses founded by 
William Doughty, Esq. situate in the pariJ^h of St. 
George, Colegate, in the citv of Nor^'ich, SIX 
THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED pounds, 3 per 
Cent. Cons, in trust, six montiis after decease, for 
thirty ahiis people belonging to siiid Dougflily's Alm»- 
hou^es. But the Muster of ihe said almshouses for 
tlie time being to receive no benefit from the said 
dividends, it being understood that he receives a 
salarv. . 

To the Trustees, Managers, &c. of the almshouses 
founded by Mr. Thomas Cooke, situate in Nonvich 
aforesaid, ^1750 3 per Cent. Cons, upon trust, six 
months after decease, for ten alms people in said alms- 
houses, called Cooke's Almshouses. 

To the Mayor and Burgesses of Kings Lynn, Co; 
Norfolk, £2300, 3 per Cents, in tnist, six months 
after death, for twelve almswom^^n and the reader, for 
the time being, inhabitants of almshouses at Str 
James's End, in Lynn, aforesaid. 

To the said Mayor, &c, in like manner, £2100 
S per Cent. Cons, for twelve almsmen in Framingham*t 
olhermse Paradise Hospital, in Broad Street, Lynn* 

Also £700, 3 per Cent Cons, in like manner, for 
four almspeople in Vallinger's Almshouses, South 
Lynn, All Saints. 

To the Trustees, &c. of the almshouses founds by 
Sir William VVoolaston and Edv^ard Poimcefort, Esq; 
at Highgate, Co. Middlesex, £2100, six months 
aftjer decease, on trust, tor twelve almspeople in said 
houses. 

To the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, £1000 
3 per Cent. Cons, in aid of the fund of said HospitaK 

To the Hospital or Infirmary lately founded in or 
near Norwich for the reception of blind persons, 
£1000, 3 per Cent. Consols. 

I give and bequeath, at the desire and recommenda* 
iioa of my friend Doctor li^W&otis ^» ^iaAAa«wss6s» 
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and Directors of the Society for the Recovery of per- 
sons apparently drowned, called the Human£ So- 
ciety, Fifty Pounds 3 per Cent. Consols!!! for the 
benefit of that institution ^. 

To the Mayor, Bailiffs, and commonalty of the 
city of Exeter, £17^0, 3 per Cent. Cons, for the use 
of ten parishiuuary almspeople residing in Teu«cells^ 
Almshouses. 

To the same, jg700, 3 per Cent. Cons, for four 
almspeople in Palmer's Almshouses^ in the said city of 
Exeter. . ^ 

To the same, £2 100, 3 per Cent, Cons, for eight men 
and their Mives in Magdalen Almshouses^ Exeter. 

Provided always, and my will and intention is^ that if 
any of the Governors, Trustees, or Managers, of any uf 
the charities to which I have given ajegacy or legacies, 
shall decline to accept the same upon the conditions 
contained in this my will, then the legacy and interest 
shall be applied to, and constitute ^ part of, my residu* 
ary estate. 

To Horace Love, son to William Love before named^ 
£Q>5, 3 per Cent. Cons, when he comes of age. 

To each of the two sons of William Robinson, of 
Lynn, Blacksmith, i^l400, 3 per Cent. Cons, if liviiq^ 
at .the time of my death, provided they live to the age 
of twenty-one years. 

To each of the children of Dorothy Rogers, deceased> 
(late wife of William Rogers, of Norwich, carpenter) 
whoi«hall be living at my decease, to be paid when they 
come of age, ^1400, 3 per Cent. Cons. 

To each of the children of the herein before named 
Mary Wood, (except her son, Henry Wood, herein- 
before provided for) ^1400, 3 per Cent. Cons, on their 
attaining twenty-one years. 

To Elizabeth, Mary, Thomas and Hannah, four of 
the children of Hannah, wife of Simon Belts, of Hemp- 
nell, in Norfolk, labourer^ if living, on coming of age 
j61400. Cons. each. 

* ' He had alwayt promiied Dr. Letttam to Uavt to ih€ Humone Society 
TiVB Hvifsnis'JPovvps. 
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. To each of the children of Susannah Birch, herein 
before named, (except her son Thomas Birch, a cripple, 
and herein before provided for) .£1400, Cons, when 
they shall respectively attain twenty-one years. 

Vo each of the children of Mrs Neale, the present 
wife of Collison Neal, of Worlhmg, in Norfolk, who 
shall be living at my decease, on coming of age, ;£1400 
Consols. 

To each of the children (on like proviso) of WilKam 
Neal^ brother of Collison IS'cul, ^1400, Consols* 
Nevertheless, I do hereby declare, that *♦»»♦* 

shall not be entitled to receive any benefit or interest 
under this my will^ in consequence of her bad conduct*. 

The like sum of ^1400, 3 per Cent. Cons, to each of 
the children of Maria Pluu)b ; provisos as usual. 

1^0 each of the children (provisos as before, viz. if 
living at the time of decease, and on attaining the age 
of twenty one years) of William Collison, late.appreu« 
tice to William Baldwin of Cromer in Norfolk ^'1400 
Consols. 

In case of the death of any of the last above mentioned 
legatees, the legacy of the deceased legatee to fall into 
the residuary estate. 

All the rest, residue^ and remainder, of my ei»tate and 
property, whatsoever and wheresoever, and. of what 
nature, kind, or quality, the same may be, and not 
disposed of before, by me, to be equally divided share 
and share alike, amongst all . and every the legatees 
following ; that is to say, the children of William 
Robinson ; the children of Dorothy Rogers, deceased ; 
the children of Mary Wood (except her son Henry) ; 
Hamiah Betts, (except Thomas); of Collison Neal; 
of Maria Plumb ; of William Collison ; ' all of whom 
are my relations by blood, and herein before respectively 
named, or to tuch of ihem as shall be living at the 
time the youngest of them shall have attained the age of 
TW BNTY ONE YEARS ; and my w ill and mind is, and 
I do hereby direct, that the said residue together with 
ibe interest oi ihe legacies gvveu b^ \Sel>& tsi^ h;S!\ <ds^^ \^^ 
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otherwise directed to be disposed of, shall accumCW 
XATE unlit the said youngest legatee shall attain the age 
of tH'enty*one years, for the benefit of such of the said 
le^tees as shall l>e then livings and shall be trans^rred 
to them in equal shares and proportions, within six 
montlis after such younget^t legatee shall attain- his or 
her age of twunti-one years ; and I hereby will 
and direct that the legacy duty payable on the several 
legacies given by this my will, shall be paid and borne 
by my said executors out of my estate and effects, and 
ifhall not be charged or received from the legatees under 
this my will. 

PROVIDED always, and my will is, that if 
eitlier of my above mentioned residuftry legatees shall 
MARRY before their respective legacies shall become 
due and payable under the directions contained in this 
my will; (except those who may be married at the 
time of my decease), or if any of them, whether male 
or female, diall be guilty of incontinence> from wbieh 
any illegitimate issue shall be produced, then and in 
fiuch case he, she, or they, so marrying or being guilty 
4>f incontinence as aibresaid^ stiali be wlioliy BAKHED 
AND EXCLUDED FROM ALL BENEFIT 
AND ADVANTAGE UNDER THIS MY 
WtLL; and then and in such ease, tlte share or 
inoeresfc of such legatee or legatees who shall have 
been guilty of such misconduQt' and. shall have thereby 
forfeited their legacies or interest under this my wiil> 
sliaU be added to and accumulate with tlie residue of 
my estate. 

PROVIDED ALSO and to prevent, as much as 
poMsible, trouble to my; executors, or expence to my 
estiate, my wiM- i», that when* any or either of my said 
legatees> shall caU on' or apply to my executors for pay- 
ment of any money under or by virtue of this my wili^ 
HE, SHE, OKTHEY, SO APPLYING, SHALL 
AT THE SAME TfMB, PRODUCE A CER-^ 
TIFICATE OR GBKTIFICATBS signed by the 
minister and churefa-wardens' of the parish or phce 
^faere ho flhe or th<^ mmt or weoe btpticed> certifyiif 
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his, Leo ^'^ ^l^^ir baptisois^ and such certificate or 
certificates, sliall be accompanied by the affidavit or 
affidavits uf such legatee or legatees^ that he^ she^ or 
tbey> is or are the identical person or persons mentijiied 
ill this ray will, and thereby entitled to receive such 
beaetit for which he, slie^ or they, shall so apply. 

A]^D [ do also will and direct, that in case any or 
either (»f the legatees in this my will named, or tneir 
repre3entatives, or any of them, shall sell, assign, 
transfer, or bargain, for the sale or transfer, of the' 
respective legacies to them given by this my will, or 
any part of sueh legacies; then and in such case, and 
so often as the same shall happen, my will and mind i% 
that the legacy or legacies so given to such legatee or 
legatees who shall assign, transfer, &.c. for the sale or 
transfer of thsir respective legacies, shall cease and be- 
come absolutely void. 

AND I do further will and direct that all and eterj' 
the legatees named in this my will, shall, on applying / 
fur the payment of their respective legacies, produce 
tiis or her aflfidavit stating that they have n:>t assigned^ 
transferred, or bargained, for the transfer of legacy or 
interest thereof, which he, she, or theyt may have in 
tlxis my will. 

And it as my will and desire, that always when any 
'dividend or dividends arising from any property shall 
have been received, (except such as shall be payable 
to the legatees under this my wiil) that then such 
dividends- shall be immediately laid out in purchasing 
more stock in the 3 per Cent. Consols. 

And it is my^ &c. that any property I may be pos- 
sessed of and not disppsed of by this my will^ ma;^ with 
all convenient sp^ed be turned into money by my 
executorsi and beiBve^dintheS per Cent. Consols. 

AND I beg that an eight quire folio foolscap paper 
hook may he purchased, and a regular account always 
k^pt of debtor and creditor, and which book shall be 
k^pt in such place as my executors shall mutually agre^ 
on, so that each of them my have free access thereto. 

£ 
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AND I reqii(!8tthat my executors six months before 
flio trusts of this my \\ ill sliall expire, will write and 
8end or cause to be wjittcn and sent to uiy respective resi- 
duary legatees a proper notice, informing them when 
they are to apply for and receive their respective shares 
of my residuary estate. And I do hereby empower my 
executors out of the monies v\hlch shall come to their 
band by virtue of this my will, to reimburse themselves 
for all such costs, charges, and expcnces as they shall 
be put to, in the execution of the trusts reposed in 
them* 

1 NOMINATE, constitute, and appoint, lliomas 
Johnston*, of No. 10, Upper 'I'hames-street, in the 
City of London, coal mei chant ; William Day, of No. 
<)5, Gracechurch-street, hi the Faid C. L. oil man ; and 
William Reynolds, of St. John's-street, CKrkcnwell, 
Co. Middlesex, corn-chandler; (EjtCCtttOrd of this my 
Will. And I do hereby direct, that my said trustees, 
•or any or eitlier of them, shall not be answerable or 
accountable for any loss vihich might happen of any of 
the said monies, unless the same shall happen thiongh 
Iris or their y\ ilful defaults 0r neglects, and that the one 
of them shall not be answerable for the acts, receipts^ 
defaults, or neglects, of the other. See. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that if either of my executors 
shall happen to die, or refuse, or decline, to act, in the 
execution of this my will, before the trusts hereof are 
fnlly efxecutcd, the survivor or survivors may elect a 
trustee, or may appoint some other fit person or persons 
(their o\>n son or sons excepted) to be a trustee or 
trustees in the room of the trustee dying or declining to 
act; but the age of such new trustee shall not be under 
thirty, nor exceed forty years; and then and in that 
case, the residue, 8lc. shall by such surviving trustees be 
tranferred into the joint names of themselves and the 



* The appoiiitmrot of Mr. Johnston is revoked by tbe^ third 
Codicil, and Mr. borgeM i« tberthy appuiated in bis room. 
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new trustee, 8cc. ao that there may be continually 
THRKE TRUSTEES of this my will. 

I give to each of my executors, T. J., W. D., and 
\V. R., the sum of ^200, to be received and taken by 
them immediately after my decea*<e, and the further 
sum of ^100 each, to be received and taken by them 
when the trusts of this my will shall expire and be fully 
pel formed, as a small acknowledgement for the trouble 
they may have in the execution of the trusts hereby re« 
posed in them. 

I'he like sum of sSQ,00 and i^ 100 to each person 
who shall be appointed by my trustees, or the survivor 
or survivors, &c. 

AND WHEREAS I may find out some person or 
persons M'hose names I have omitted mentioning in 
this my will, and to whom I may wish to give some- 
thing, now I do hereby direct my executors to pay 
any legacy or legacies to any person or persons who 
may be mentioned in any letter or paper in my own 
hand-writing, which may be annexed to or found with 
this my Will : And I do hereby declare that every such 
letter or paper is to be considered as a Codicil to this 
my Will and Testament^ and be deemed and taken as a 
part thereof. In tDitnC0S( whereof, I have to this my 
last Will and Testament contained in forty-two sheets 
of paper and affixed together, set my hand and seat, 
that i« to say, my hand to the forty-one oreceding sheets^ 
and my handand seal to this forty, second and last sheet 
of paper, this twenty-eighth day of March, in the year 
of our X^rd one thousand eight hundred anci^ ten. 



THOMAS COOKE. 




Signed, sealed, published, and declared, by the said 

; Thomas Cooke the testator, as and for his last Will 

and Testament, in the prcs&Rce of us^ who in his 
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presence^ and at liis reqiH'st and in the presence of 
i>ach other have subscribed our names as witnesses 
thcrt'to. 

Samuel Sewkll, 
No. 12, St. Johns-street, ClerketmelL 

Joseph Windsor, 
No. 12, St. Johns Lane, CierkenwelL 

Codicil first states, that whereas since the date and 
execution of his Will, Mr. Cooke has be« ii apprized 
that it is the intention of some malicious persons or 
pe-iKoiJs, (uncit r a supposition of being related to him,) 
to tiuleavour to j-el aside his said last Will and 1 esta- 
n;( lit, beuiiii^' <late M'jicIj Q.Q, 1310 ; in order tlieicfore 
to luake that his last Will^ if possible, still more binding, 
he^ by the present codicil, ratities and coniiinis the 
same, and every article, clause, matter, and thing, 
therein contained, to all intents and purposes. Dated 
June 18tb, 1810, and witnessed by 

Samuel Sewell. 

James Banister, 85^ Cotvcrojf. 

Codicil second, bearing date January 24, 1811, gives 
and bequeaths to the Mayor, Burgesses, and Couimon^ 
ally, of the town of Reading, Berkshire, in trust, tha 
following legacies to almshouses in tliat town. 

jei40(), :) per Cent, Consols, to eight men and 
women, for ever, inhabitants for the time behig, of the 
almshouses in St. Mary Butts, Reading, founded by 
Johi) Leach, otherwise John A. Larder. 

j€873. Consols, to four almsmen and one almswomen 
of Knidrick^s aln)house8 in Silver-street. 

^10.50, Consols, to six almsmen, of Sir Tliomas 
Vachcirs Almshouses, on the south side of Castle-streel, 
near Pinkiiey-lane. 

£^lb, Consols, to five poor single alms women of 
the almshouse in Chain-lauej founded by Mr. Joba 
.//a//, dccvused. 
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<£I400^ Consols, to eight nlmswomen of almshouses 
in Soiithampton*streetj Readings fouoded by Mr* 
Bernard Harrison. 

j€700, Consols, to four ahnswomen of Webb's alms- 
houses^ in the Butts^ Reading. 

To each and every of the children of James Cobon, 
of Lethersetty near Holt^ £^5, 3 per cents, in addition 
to what he had before bequeathed them by his 
Will. 

To Robert Overton, and Thomas Overton, £0,5^ 
Consols, in addition to what he bequeathed by his 
Will ; and he by this second Codicil, contained in five 
sheets oi puper> confirms his Will of the 28th March^ 
1810. 



(Signed) THOMAS COOKE. 



Witnessed. by Samuel Sewell, 12, St. Joh t's-iatit, 
and Isaac Isles, 119, St. John*S'S£reet, Clerhen* 
ueil. 



. Codicil third, revokes and makes void the appoint* 
ment of Thomas Johnston, as one of his executors^ 
and nominates William tlu^h Burgees, ef Birchin^aoe, 
in the City of London; banker, to be an executor aild< 
trustee of. his vs'iil in tbo room of the said Thomas- 
Johnston; adding, '^ And I. do hereby give and 
bequeath unto my housekeeper Elizabeth Strudwick, 
the sum of: Uveniy-Jive * pounds ; and to my servant^ 
!Mary Love), the sum oi ten pounds, to. be .paid la 
t)iem as soon as conveniently may be after my decease*- 
And I do desire that this may be considered and t^keti as 
part of my said Will, and do declaffe the same to, be a 

* As soon as the etecutor Irjl the ro(m Cooke struck out ihs uwrd $ye» 
and wrote his iuitials T, C. opposite the erasure in thu inargiiu 
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third Codicil. In ^ntnesn whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand^ this eighth day of Aprils 181 1." 

THOMAS COOKE, f L . S . ) 

Witness, (the vf or d Jive in the seventeenth line of the 
above Codicil having been first struck through with 

open,} 

Samuel Sewell, 
1% SiyJokfMane, Clerkenwell. 
Humphry Kkad, 
No* 7, Foster^lane, Cheapside. 



PlscoSTENTS having been expressed bjr those rela- 
latives and residuary legatees^ to whom bequests were 
left, but with the restriction that they were not to receive 
or enjoy the benefit of any part of such bequests until 
the yoin^est of their children, living at the time of 
Cooka'a death, should arrive at the age of twenty one 
years; (and the youngest child living, beii^ at this tine 
only four yeses' M,) the solicitors empfeyed by the 
eaecutors advised the filing of an amicable hilt in 
chancery, not only i» the hope that the cbanceHor 
would do that which the eiecutors could not do, namely, 
eSSeet the vemovalx>f the restrictions altogether ; but also 
U# guard the eiecutovs against actions that might be ev 
peeled ffomsoraeof the vesiduary legatees> if they should 
pay any legacies contjnu^ to the restrictions; which ift 
certani cases they flngbl be liable to do, from their 
^ peculiar nature. The bill had also another object in 
L. i migwj mmeijj to get rid of the numberless claims that 
liMiv msi up Ifj Tanoua peraoma \Aiq \iiA \«^\s«d 
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pr(mise$ of Ic^des^ for their civililiet, and for their 
jfToperty, expended on Mn Cooke for many years; 
as also to set aside the prelensioDs of i-ertain persons, 
i?ho had attempted to set up a pretended codicil; 
hearing date three daja be/ore Mr* Cooke'0 death ; 
but which nobody before knew of but some of the 
parties concerned^ and to ^ hich the sembhince of Mr. 
Cooke's signature was annexed^ hot no names of any 
witnesses. A decree was issued soon after Mr. Cooke's 
^th^ by advice of connsel^ against thoee persoss who 
were to be benefited by this pretended codicil. 



Synoptical View of the foregoing Will and 
Codicils of Mr. Thomas Cooke. 



£. 

TO Thomas Hammond, surgeon of Edmonton 30 

Oliver Gammon • • • . • 50 

Benjamin liolingsworth 20 

Ditto, for his youngest daughter 20 

All the legacies that follow are in the Three per Cent. 

Coiuo/s. 

Samuel T.eigh 25 

Mistf Leigh 25 

?obei t Overton 05 

homas Overton £5 

Hester Pr« vo, when 21 200 

Hannah Provo, dilto 200 

"hlary Gillingham, his jewelf, plate, linen 

fun iture, and his diamond ring, and the 

interest or dividends of 1000 

Mary Wood, of Foulbham 1 400 

Susannah Virch, (and also Lis wearing 

appaiel !) 1400 

James Groves 1 50 

Maria Groves 150 

Three children of T. and E. Hook, £150 

each 450 

Philiippa, Clements, at Etmham 1000 

Fishmonger's Almshouses, Bray, Berks • • 5900 

Badger's ditto, Hoxton 1 050 

f' Fuller's ditto. Old-street road 2 1 00 

Framework-knitters ditto, Kingsland-road 2100 

Weavei^B ditto^ Old street road 2 100 

6 
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To Spaniards almshouses, Tottenham 1400 

Re} nardson'sditto^ Tottenham 1400 

Doughty's ditto, Norwich 6600 

Cooke's dittOj Norwich 1 750 

St. James's End ditto^ Lynn, Norfolk . • £300 

Framingham^ or Paradise Hospital, Lynn 2100 

Vallinger's Almshouses, South Lynn . . • • 700 

Wooilaston & Pouncefort's ditto, Highgate 2 100 

Norfolk and Norwich Hospital 1 000 

Hospital for the blind, Norwich • 1000 

Royal Humane Society, London 50 

Ten-cells Almshouses, Exeter . • •• 1 750 

Palmer's ditto, do • 700 

Magdalen iHilo, do 2100 

Horace Love, when of age 25 

Two sons of VViliiam Robinson, £ 1400each 2800 

Four children of Hannah Belts, £ 1 400 . \ 560O 

St'. Mary Butts Almshouses, Reading . • 1409 

Kendrick's ditto, do 875 

Vach^fU'b ditto, do ...••,. • 1050 

Chain-lane ditto^ do 875 

Harrison's ditto, do 1400 

Butt's ditto, do 700 

Children of Dorothy Rogers each 1400 

Mary Wood, (except Henry 

Wood, already provided for) each 1400 

Children of Susannah Birch, each • • • 1400 

Mrs. Neal, each ...^ ••• 1 400 

William Neale, (excepting 

*****) each 1400 

Maria Plumb, each 1400 

William Collison, each •••••• 1400 



Residuary Legatees : — 

Hannah Betts. 
CoUison Neale. 
Onoria Plumb. 



William Robinsoo's 

children. 
Dorothy Rogers. 



Mary Wood.^ . WiUiam Collisoo; 
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Ko legacies to the relations to be paid until the young' 

est legatee attains 21 years. 

Bars to the legacies : — 

Marrying! 
Incontinence. 

William Hugh Burgess^ Executor 300 

William Reynolds, do 300 

William Day, do 300 

The children of James Cobon, in addition, each 9.5 

Robert Overton 25 

Thomas Overton 25 

Elizabeth Strudwick 20 

Mary Lovell • • • • 10 

To each of the fourteen undermentioned Persons, a 

plain Gold Ring. 

Dr. Lettsom 

>1r. Mendham, 38, Islington-green 

John Hunt, Leadeuhall- market 

William Love 

William Gough, I'^ham-hill 

Mr. Starr, Smithtieid-bars 

Mrs. Poplington 

Mr. Grohb, Coliege-hill 

Mr. (Jiobb, jun. 

Rev. Mr. Crowder 

Mr. Hudson, Islington-grco» 

IVIr. iiurgess 

Mr. William Day 

Mr. Reynolds 



THE END 



jU^ *nd Gilbcrti Priatersi i5t. (ohay-Stittare^ f/>Adoq. 



BOOKSy hy the same Author, on Sale^ at Shenvood, 
Neely, and Jones* s^ 20, Paternoster^Rovo, 

1. The Tenth Edition, price Four Shillings, of a PRACTICAL 
TREATISE on the Superior Efficacy and S.ifcty of the DOLICIIOS 
PRURIENS, orCOWHAGE, inttrnally cxhih.tcd in Diseases occl- 
sioned by Worms ; wherein are exhibited a concise statement of the 
symptoms ol ihe Disease, and the uncertainty of ini>stotticr vcrmifogcs 
now in use, il!ustrat<'d by a variety of Cases never before published 
in any of the former Editions. 

Bv WILLIAM CHAMBKRLAIXK. 

Member of the Roml College of Surgeons, Londjn ; Ftllow of the London 
Medical Socict.f ; one of the Iii-stitutors of, awi tiixrolary /.), the 
Society for Relief of Widows and Orphans nf Medical M^n in London 
and ils Vicinilij, \c. itc. &c. 

In Cliapter V. of this work, are given Ektrads of Letters and Testi* 
monials from several most respectable Medical Characters, in favour 
of the Uac of the COWHAGE, and in approbation of the Author's 
Practice ; among wliom are. 



Drs. Bancrot't, 
De ValaUjin, 
Lctlsoin, 
Murraj*, 
IMyers, 



Drs Sims, 
Squire, 
George Rees, 
Thornton, 
Uudervvoody 



Drs. Woodville, 
Willan, 

D. Dundas, Esq, 

E. Ford, Esq. 
&c. 



Character of this Work from the Reviewers, 

" In these litnes, when we see sumptuous edifices erecting hy per- 
sons vending empirical medicines, and when we are willing to allow 
much excuse for the disappointed patient, who, after trying all ^e 
various regular means for tlie removal of worms, has recourse to any 
quack who will promise relief, we hail, with pleisure, the promulga- 
tion of a remedy* to cure this p'ague of human kind : i remedy that is 
perfectly innocent to the constitution, and efficacious in its proposed 
object. Nor can we forbear properl}* to apprecinte the very modest 
character of its promoter, his correctness iu the detail, and his disin* 
tcrestedness in thus freely publishing the particulars of so desirable 
and so sovereign a remedy. Mr. Chamberlaiue candidly relates in 
this book, not only all the experiments made with Cowhage in the 
cure of Worms, but enumerates all the various remedies hitherto em- 
ployed, and compares their effects, which certainly evince the superior 
efficacy of the Dolichos Pruriens ; it is an important acquisition to the 
JMateria Meuica, and the College has accordingly adopted it in the 
last edition of (heir Pharmacopoeia; and it its highly worthy the atten- 
tion of practitioners^ as it does not possess the deleterious properties of 
some vermifuge medicines, nor the rough and ungrateful flavour, and 
indeed, ill consequences, of ethers, and yet is more certainly effectual 
than any. Tlie pamphlet is modestly and clearly written, and con- 
tains a number of cases sanctioned by many most respectable physi- 
cians." Earofean Magcavnefor ilug^, 1813. 

•* Whoever contributes to the diminution of human misery, is de 
Bcrvediy reckoned among the benefactors of mankind. The proraul-' 
gaiioo made by the aatHor> of the efi^cacy of the DoUohM pntrtaa^ ia 



Books by ihe same Author 

rprnm-in? on<* nf the roiiiinoii, Hiirl nftrii most danfforoiis, di>t'aM".f 
c.s;^' ( u:li^ oriiilaiii-y hikI \msvr\y, »|»f>curH lu b(> a wcll-cstabli^iied iact. 
'Jill' vriv ii's]H'ct:il»iu aitcslsitioiis (it iIiim Siiii|>1v, lioin UK-dirul men cf 
tlu> first'ciiiiiK-nrc, .stiiuii>N ronri'ii-iu'c on tlii' Cuwiingc, ur Ciiwiuli, iii 
Tcniiii'iil.'r (-(lll•|)i..ilit^. Wc \(>r,v ciiriu'Klly rcciiniucnd the tiu* of this 
fip-iiicirir, Ml i(iii«i(-( ht. so rh'^ily tiiki-ti, upd U|j|fHi(-iill^' %o cnicurioUif 
uiid \\(' rcrdi.illv tli:iiik Mr. Ci<:iiiibi rliitni' tor inukiiig it tliu» univcr- 
ftull^' kiiuwii, unci nul cuiiccsilin^ it ns a iioMriiin.'* 

Lrlictic ltd WW for May, 1805, ;i«"'C .160. 

« 1 lii^i 1» a small (rnct, l)Ul of siifTicii'iit im}tortancc in bocictx' to 
dfXTvc- ni,tl(-<'. 'I tic- li<-iillli ol i.n llltl-l(■^tn)t; porliun ol <>vi'rv >!riKTd- 
titin \^ ri..:( cincf! in ll.c v.i II nnfli r.slanding iiiid judicious IrcatiniMit <if 
llii.-s (JiM iiM-, ifu CDiiniioii li> rliilnrcn. Wc have, licMd('<tf lately lu'Hid 
ol ihc <:-tiil cHcct.s ol' a momm midicink, tuo generally and (no 
ijidi'-ciiiiiHiJiU'ly gi\rn. ••••« ('ali»iii 1, and oilier |>ri-|i(ir>iti«nH of 
IMcrriirv, arc ^(Micrallv hud re our m' Ut; and ttucli ]Km'crlui iiicdiciiiC'S 
liinri' iii-(]ii<'iill\ do luiiui llian i;u(;ti. 

«• it! il'-'Ciiliiiii/ \hf synijitoiiis ol W'iriiis, Mr. C. dr'st-rvcH to hr wpjl 
iitt( !.«'.( <l lu ; loi, i.o llirrr i*) IK) |)::tlH'!;ii<iiiuc sign of tlicni, (.seeing 
ll.riii, i.r I'.iiis (it lliciii, i« aloi.f <i <-( ii;:iiit^^ ) t)ios«'. dio^nostich lllu^t 
kti.-:i'. !', 'I' Jiwtii.^ ll;r r |iii«tnt:r iniitl he at'cndrtl lo in tfict, then* 
i.i i.oi ii' .V. i:i|iio,ii, i,.<l,c;iiivij i>l woiiii^, which iiia^y nut he cxjiiTicnccd 
ill o'. - .ii<(>ril< . ; aiid liii-, the v<rilcTy \%ilh |)ro]>c<r canduur, ackiiovi- 
Icilj.'- *• M-. '■»ii- 

« I . '!■ I ''.i iiiictT'aii.ty ihiMi, \s\r.i\ ran wc do hnttcr, than pre- 
S'-ir.'i 'lii'.l v.ri!:iiir_f nn u.i.n.i- v. ii;t!i, il our coiijj'tlincs tire ri^'iil, will 
T( i:i(i\(- ti'.< (ii-'MM r . I il, i!' wu itic. ii!il inisliil.cnt will lu-itlur si;.->;ri.vjile 
tl:t; iM, iior ia;.i<'- tlic hiilic.-i •' !<• n- v. iiialadie<t i.nd daiii^^crs liidcr 
l!ii."» \i'. v I I ill*, t-.i-f, wc ci.. V. I'l_ i-!tr tin: af}licl<d, i»r llicir iriiizdN 
to the |)< .u<i:d ol tli*; work I.l-:- ic <is. anil the aiilhcltiiiuiic course it 
j> (ii:t.«. o ;l." I niLLmil ^^^liu^zilH•J'or Muij, iHOit page 'l-J?. 

*' 'llic prcsM.t (liition of tl.is i.- fnl |>uhIic!>tioii contaiiiii a more 
eni. I'- '!•■:' ripiion ol inii -tiii>il '<iii.. , with iht-ir .syiii)>tuins and caiisrj, 
tliHii \\i'- ^ivcii Ml :h' ti>riiifT iiUj.ii-sMunH. 'lliv author's high opiniou 
Ol the fi7i:ii-v ol the Sti/./loliitim i ili« ri'iuoval ot i^ornis. i> t oiiiinncd 
by tlir t'-stiiiM ..li.ib of vMtioiis II ,icft)il>lr |)ractili''iiris. He. ap|Har« 
to hi- Ci iidi I iiiid jiidicioii:, ; and it is lair to hiiii to add, thai hr pre- 
Icrs a SI .ci.tioii troin lli*: wry ii'IUK rotin cases which have hrrii colD- 
liiU'ii'Mlt (I lo him, (ii<phiyni<4 ^''*- ;."■"'' otlci t^ di'ri\rd Iroiii Ct'wh.iiie 
\Mi'ini (uc last iwcijty ^riii-, to >iii\ tliiu^ i'kf iiiditcriuiinaic |iuhhc«i« 
tion." MiiUhli) iliouwjor Jum; lUOJ, page ^'zO. 

«. TlU'CINirM MnHCr.Ai, or a 7) SSKKTATTON on ific 
Dl'l li:S ut YOU Til appriMXirMi t'» the rroicbsioii ol aSUKGiXJN 
hiid .\i'(} i f I l.'AlvV. 'lo vJicli itii' adiUd, A Short Aasi i: act 
cl' till- Ml Mr iNh Act. Iicii-g a^ niiii'ii as is necessary lo be kiiu\tii« 
t'j "'ivc hii.i't Mf-dirn .vicii iVoiii the. griping Fnn^'S uf villunuus 
Iiii- riii'T', il. •! <pii-iiiiii pi ttyiMt,^.jiij5, i,awyer2»; u Vocabulary of 
\\(ipi iiiOi>t Ire^uenil^ occunnii: in Latin i't i>M:nptious ; a Selcctiini 
ol u>ciui Uiub uuU i'reccpb, &c« &c.-— ^X^ricflf iu boardsi ikvcA 



